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ITS VALUE GROWS... 
ITS USE EXPANDS 


the increasing value of the service at a 


The United States, with only about 6% 
of the world’s population, has 60% of 
its telephones. Bell System service is 
superior to that of any other country 
and the cost is low. 

There are now 34,800,000 Bell tele- 
phones in the United States—an increase 
of 87% since 1941. Thousands more are 
being added every working day. 


Growth and expansion like this reflect 


price within the reach of millions of 
people. Telephone service is still one of 


your biggest bargains. 


The needs of defense emphasize the 
value and necessity of a strong, healthy 
telephone company. For the quantity and 


quality of telephone service are among 


the Nation’s greatest assets in time of 


emergency. 


BELL 
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Keeping Customers Happy 


IP YOUR COMPANY IS HAVING TROUBLE WITH customers happy, and there are many 
employees who seem to have a knack ideas that can be lifted for almost any 
for making customers angry, you might company. In the same magazine will be a 
take some tips from the experiences of story about the coordinated efforts ex 
Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Company, erted by businesses and colleges to 
Chicago. With about 900,000 customers improve old products and develop new 
in the Windy City, Peoples Gas makes ones. Another project that is in the 
contact with many of these gas users works concerns former military leaders 
every year. There are numerous em- who are now leaders in business. Their 
ployees making the contacts, and their Army and Navy training gave them a 
conduct could make or break the com- good background for civilian work, and 
pany. Next month’s American Business they found little difficulty in making 
tells how the utility manages to keep the transition. 
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Now! 
Cut heavy payroll 
production costs 








. . . by having your payroll records 
prepared the modern, efficient way! 


REGARDLESS of how competent; 
your office force may be. . 


. . it cannot possibly compete with our 
high-speed alphabetic and numeric 
tabulating machines that are specially 
designed for payroll work. 


Furthermore, you cut payroll pro- 
duction costs because you pay only 
for the time these machines are work- 
ing for you! 


Your complicated Pa ag registers 
and other payroll data are proved 
accurate before you receive them— 
and they are delivered to you on time. 


Why not get rid of those payroll 
headaches once and for all? Find out 
how much this efficient and confi- 
dential service can save you month 
after month! 

aan 


Send for this 


FREE 
informative 
brochure now! 


Other tabulation services: Let us 
tabulate your sales, orders, prices, 
costs, inventories, vouchers, special 
reports and other statistics—just as 
we have been doing for many of 
America’s leading firms for half a 
century. Write to: 


Recording and Statistical 


Corporation 
CHICAGO © BOSTON © #£DETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave, New York 13, WN. Y. 
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LETTERS... COMMENT 





Hot Potato for Business 


To the Editor: 


Wish to congratulate you on your very 
splendid article, “Community Relations— 
a Hot Potato for Business,” appearing 
in your September 1950 issue of 
AMeERIcaN Business. 

Would like very much to secure 100 
reprints of this article when and if they 
are available—C. R. Rinenart, presi- 
dent, National Association of Member- 
ship Directors of Chambers of Commerce, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Rinenart: We do not have re- 
prints of the article, but we will be 
glad to make them for you if you want 
to order some. 


SUPER-Vision for Supervisors 
To the Editor: 


Thank you for sending me the Sep- 
tember issue of American Bustness. I 
was interested in the article appearing 
on page 53. 

I do appreciate the fine interest your 
organization has taken in this speaking 
enterprise. Including American Business, 
four national magazines have printed all, 
or part of the article. It is being trans- 
lated into the Spanish language. 

I am receiving numerous requests to 
deliver the lecture in the future, but I 
am able to accept but few of them be- 
cause of the pressure of work in my 
own department on the railroad. 

Let me take this occasion to express 
admiration and appreciation for the fine 


job you are doing with American 





Business. Every issue is full of interest- 
ing, helpful things. It is one of the pieces 
of reading that is eagerly looked forward 
to in my department.—H. C. Marmapvuxe, 
representative, executive department, 
Illinois Centrai Railroad, Chicago, Ill. 


Who Makes It? 


To the Editor: 


Enclosed is a photostatic copy of new 
filing equipment described in your 
August issue. 

The manufacturer is not indicated and 
we will be appreciative if you will for- 
ward their name and address in order 
that we may obtain additional data con- 
cerning this type of equipment.—J. Ep- 
warp Greaves, assistant treasurer, The 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 

Mr. Greaves: We're sorry we omitted 
the manufacturer’s name. The Super- 
Carder is made by The General Fire- 
proofing Company, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
It was thoughtful of you to send the 
photostatic copy of the item, but you— 
and other readers—need not go to that 
trouble, if you can give us the issue and 
page number or department name. 


Determining Office Costs 
To the Editor: 


The September issue of American 
Bustness contained an article entitled, 
“How to Determine Costs of Office 
Operations,” which we would 
prove to be very interesting to the mem- 
bers of this association 


believe 
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Therefore, we are requesting your 
permission to reprint this article in a 
future issue of Construction Equipment 
News with due credit to your publica- 
tion, of course. 

We would also like to borrow the 
cuts which were used to illustrate 
this article. 

We are anxiously awaiting your reply 
and want to thank you for the generous 
cooperation you have given us in the 
past.—E. C. Ricnarps, Jr., Associated 
Equipment Distributors, Chicago, IIl. 


Mr. Ricuarps: We are glad to have 
you reprint the article for your members. 


College Recruiting Map 
To the Editor: 


We read with interest the article in 
the August issue entitled, “Aid College 
Recruiting with School Map.” 

If this map is available, we should 
like very much to receive a copy.—CarLe- 
ton B. Rixer, vice president, The Sydney 
Ross Co., Newark, N. J. 


Ma. Riker: We do not have any copies 
of the map, but you can get one by 
writing to General Aniline and Film 
Corporation, 230 Park Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. 


Changing Dictating Habits 
To the Editor: 


Would it be possible to obtain two 
copies of the article, “Bad Dictating 
Habits Are Easily Changed,” which ap- 
peared in American Bustness, July 1950, 
page 24? 

Please accept our thanks for any con- 
sideration you may be able to give this 
request.—Leota Muiucuaeis, librarian, 
Dearborn Motors Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Miss Micnaris: We are sending you 
tear sheets of the article. 


Handbooks for Employees 
To the Editor: 


We noticed in the August 1950 issue 
of American Business notes about two 
employee handbooks. The first of these 
was by the Bank of Virginia and the 
book was entitled You and The Bank 
of Virginia. 

The second was by the Prudential In- 
surance Company Counseling Center, and 
the title was Dial 3204. 

If at all possible, we would like to 
obtain copies of these twe books. Can 
you help us on this?—J. F. Cavanavuen, 
assistant secretary, The American Jersey 
Cattle Club, Columbus, Ohio. 


Mr. Cavanauen: We do not have any 
extra copies of the booklets mentioned, 
but you can get them by writing to 
Mr. John R. Baldwin, director of per- 
sonnel, The Bank of Virginia, 800 E. 
Main St., Richmond, Va.; and Mr. 
Henry M. Kennedy, director of adver- 
tising and publications, The Prudential 
Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 
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“| OPERATE 3 TYPEWRITERS 


AT THE SAME TIME” 


i's Sacy tue Avto-typist way 


And even more remarkable —this one 
girl typist using Auto-typist equip- 
ment will turn out as many as 500 
letters a day, each without error or 
erasures...each with the exact appear- 
ance of a personally dictated and indi- 
vidually typed letter. 
Low Cost, Too! 

The cost of Auto-typist letters is but 
a fraction of the cost of letters manu- 
ally typed. And because they are com- 
pletely personal, Auto-typist letters 
get attention... 
operate... your typist merely types in 


get results. Easy to 


the heading, pushes a button, and 
Auto-typist takes over from there, 


typing your message at high sustained 
speed without possibility of error. The 
Auto-typist can stop automatically at 
any pre-determined place in the body 
of the letter for the manual insertion 
of additional, personalized data. The 
same typewriter is used throughout, 
so there is no problem of matching 
fill-ins. 


Auto-typist Has Many Uses 
Consider Auto-typist for better results 
at lower cost for your sales letters, 
credit letters, inquiry responses, and 
many other types of letters. For com- 
plete information and sample letter, 
send coupon below, today. 


The asto-typist 


50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN BUILDING PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT 











MAIL FOR FREE LITERATURE 


7 AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
614 North Carpenter Street, Dept. 310, Chicago 22, Iilinols 


Without obligation, please send me your booklet “How to Solve Your Corres- 
pondence Problems” and sample Auto-typist letter. 


NAME 


FIRM 


STREET 


cITY 
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“Pieces of EIGHT eeeiies are my loot!” 


— says the Paperwork Pirate 


OST hours— precious pieces of EIGHT-HOUR 

working days stolen from business by the 

Paperwork Pirate—represent lost profits that never 
can be recovered. 

Addressograph simplified business methods elim- 
inate the waste of the Paperwork Pirate (unneces- 
sary clerical costs in the handling of paperwork). 

Addressograph speeds up the writing of anything 
that has to be written more than once. You can write 
up to 5,000 words or 30,000 figures a minute. 


Figures, descriptions, names are mechanically written 
with 100% accuracy. Information can be imprinted, 
listed, distributed or tabulated on all types of business 


forms—quickly and without error. 


Stop the daily pilfering of your business profits. 
Let Addressograph study your paperwork handling. 
Telephone the Addressograph man in your city or 
write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio, for information on Simplified 


Business Methods. 
© 1950 A-M Corp. 


Addressagraph 


PRODUCTION MACHINES FOR BUSINESS RECORDS 
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Walter S. Gifford’s appoint- 
ment as ambassador te Great 
Britain ought to please the busi- 
ness community. A Harvard grad- 
uate, Mr. Gifford came to Chicago 
as a young man and took a posi- 
tion at Western Electric Com- 
pany, when its headquarters were 
near the present Union Station. 
One afternoon, Mr. Gifford went 
home an hour or two earlier than 
the official closing time. Repri- 
manded next morning, Mr. Gifford 
replied that he had finished his 
work and saw no point in doing 
make-believe work the remainder of 
the afternoon, The supervisor gave 
him an added stint of work that 
day. Once more Mr. Gifford com- 
pleted it before quitting time and 
went home. After that, Mr. Gifford 
was a marked man and received 
more and more responsibility. One 
of Mr. Gifford’s associates (we be- 
lieve they both roomed at the same 
boarding house) was Phillip L. 
Thomson, head of public relations 
for Western Electric from 1911 
until his retirement in 1944, and 
president of Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations since 1927. Mr. Thom- 
son’s work at ABC helped increase 
the value of every dollar invested 
in publication advertising. 


E. B. Weiss, director of mer- 
chandising, Grey Advertising 
Agency, Inc., has recently com- 
pleted a book that needs to be read 
by every executive whose products 
move into consumption through 
retail outlets. Mass Marketing to 
the 400 Mass Retailers is with- 
out any doubt the most important 
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book on merchandising through 
retail stores we have ever read. 
Few of us realize, unless we have 
been reading Mr. Weiss, what a 
terrific revolution has occurred in 
retailing since 1920. Even though 
we see much of it occurring before 
our eyes, we don’t understand it 
Weiss 


analyzes and dramatizes it for our 


until somebody like Mr. 


understanding. It is one of the 
Printers’ Ink-Funk and Wagnalls 
Company joint publishing ven- 
tures, all of which have set an un- 
usually high standard in business 
book publishing. 


Six Executives were called into 
conference to give their approval 
on copy for a series of “American 
way” advertisements. There was a 
long discussion as to whether or 
not people would believe the state- 
ments in the copy. Finally one man 
asked, “Are these statements 100 
per cent true?” No one else had 
ever thought to ask if the claims 
were the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. It was admitted 
that considerable lily-gilding had 
been done by the advertising copy- 
writer. “Then we admit that we 
are not telling the exact truth?” 
asked the executive. It was so ad- 
mitted. “Then why waste time ask- 
ing ourselves if people will believe 
us? What right have we to ask our- 
selves if we can tell lies and get 
away with it? Let’s stop fussing, 
rewrite this copy so that it tells 
nothing but the truth. Then we 
will not need any conferences to 
guess whether or not people will 


believe us.” 


Parking Difficulties 
in downtown districts have become 
so great that many real-estate au- 
thorities that downtown 
property everywhere may deterio- 
rate in value solely because of 
transportation and parking dif- 
ficulties. In Chicago, parking lots 
charge 75 cents for the first hour, 
25 cents an hour thereafter. Thus 
a shopper on a 38-hour visit to 
stores pays $1.25 for parking her 
car. She may have to park so far 
from the stores she wants to visit 
that she has carfare or taxi fare 
to add to this outlay. Even more 
important is the loss of time, the 
accident hazard, the chances of 
coming home with a bent bumper 


believe 


or dented fender. 


Downtown Areas pay aheavy 
share of taxes; downtown areas 
are built up with loans from life 
insurance companies. So do not 
think for one moment that, because 
your office may be in a suburban 
district or a small community, the 
problems of downtown traffic haz- 
ards do not concern you. They 
concern every man and woman in 
the country. One authority goes so 
far as to say that every commer- 
cial building erected today without 
adequate provision for customer 
or employee parking may become 
obsolete and all but valueless be- 
fore its time. 


Social Security benefits have 
been enlarged and expanded. Em- 
ployee relations men may find it 
publish the facts 
Security 


advisable to 


about the new Social 


0 





Only 2 simple 
dial adjustments 
will set this new 


PB Office Folding Machine 





lower dark ruler... 





Measure first fold wanted on 
upper light ruler, second fold on 


a=. 


> Ls. 
Set dials for size of folds wanted 
—setting pointer onlight dial for 
first fold, dark dial for second. 








No mechanic, no tools, no experienced 
operator are needed for this new folding 
machine. Any office worker can set it up 
and run it. Handy dials adjust folder for 
paper thickness and positions of folds. The 
adjustments take only a minute. The job 
can often be done in the time used to set 
other folders. 

It will save high priced clerical time 
spent in manual folding, overtime in peak 


to 11 x 24 inches. It makes eight basic folds 
...can double fold a letter sheet size at 
10,000 per hour. It delivers and feeds 
from the same end, saves unnecessary 
walking and reaching. 

Only 36 inches long, 18 14 wide, and 20 14 
high, it takes little working space . . . can 
be conveniently stored when not in use. 

Precision built by Pitney-Bowes to 
postage meter standards, with the service 


facilities of 93 offices in the United States 
and Canada... Call the nearest PB office 
for a demonstration . . . or send coupon 
below for free illustrated booklet. 


periods, the expense of having folding done 

outside . . . and pay for itself quickly. 
High speed, fully automatic . . . this 

folder takes any size of paper from 3 x 3144 


SS. ER 


Single Fold Standard Fold Double Fold 
THREE of the machine’s eight basic folds 








PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 2156 PacificSt., Stamford, Conn. 
Send free booklet on Folding Machine to: 


PITNEY-BOWES, we. 


Leading makers of mailing machines . . . offices in 
93 cities in U.S. and Canada 


Name. 


Firm — 


Address 
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legislation to employees and to 
urge employees to ascertain what 
their accrued benefits are to date. 
Anything we can do to create a 
greater feeling of security and to 
calm restlessness these days is 
good business. 


Gwilym A. Price, president, 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion says: “The chief trouble with 
our American capitalism is that 
there just aren’t enough Ameri- 
cans who really believe in it. If we 
want to get anywhere in the next 
few years, we had better make some 
more capitalists. The job of creat- 
ing capitalists, I believe, is one of 
the most important jobs that 
American business management 
faces today. How is a capitalist 
created? The method most com- 
monly relied on has been to lecture 
a man on capitalism, point out its 
incomparable merits, and _ thus 
presumably convert him to a belief 
in free enterprise. That method 
hasn’t worked too well, perhaps 
because we have taken only one 
step when two are called for. If we 
want to convert a man into a good 
Democrat or Republican, a Ro- 
tarian or a Kiwanian, we may 
start off with a bit of a lecture, 
but we soon get down to cases by 
asking him to join the order and 
experience its benefits first hand. 
Why isn’t that the right procedure 
on behalf of capitalism? Why not 
complete the sale by persuading 
our prospect to take an actual 
stake in capitalism, so that he may 
have first-hand reasons of his own 
for retaining and sustaining free 
democratic enterprise?” 


Sears, Roebuck and Company 
has done exactly this, for many 
years. Many employees at Sears 
will retire with a comfortable in- 
come despite the fact that they 
may not have earned fabulous sal- 
aries. But they paid money into the 
company’s retirement plan until 
today the retirement and pension 
fund of Sears is the largest stock- 
holder in the gigantic enterprise. 
Almost every company in the coun- 
try could be largely employee- 
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owned in 20 years if a sound plan 
for employee stock purchase, via 
retirement funds, could be popu- 
larized. Sears and several others 
have led the way, and the wonder 
is that so few companies have 


followed their plan. 


Railroad Passenger train 
losses are cited by all the railroads 
as a reason for their failure to im- 
prove passenger service. Whenever 
a railroad is asked by some com- 
munity to provide modern pas- 
senger trains, the railroad execu- 
tives shed oceans of tears about 
their plight ; they quote astronom- 
ical figures which they allege to 
represent losses from passenger 
train operations. Yet men who 
have studied the problem believe 
that the accounting methods used 
in allocating joint costs of freight 
and passenger costs are hopelessly 
antiquated, and based upon facts 
and conditions which no longer 
exist. 


Illinois Central Railroad 
Company accountants had their 
ears badly pinned back recently 
when accountants challenged that 
system’s figures on reported losses 
incident to suburban traffic. While 
there is still much room for dis- 
cussion, it seems, from the facts 
brought out, that the railroad did 
some pretty fancy figuring in its 
attempt to show losses on subur- 
ban traffic. Many American com- 
munities are suffering from lack 
of modern passenger service. The 
railroads seem determined to 
scuttle as much passenger service 
as possible; yet if an unbiased 
study were made of passenger 
costs; if much of the high-cost, 
obsolete, hopelessly antiquated 
passenger equipment were sent to 
the junk heap where it belongs, we 
might find that passenger service 
operations are not nearly so un- 
profitable as the railroads claim. 
The plain truth seems to be that 
many railroad executives have lost 
interest in hauling human beings 
and want to eliminate as many 
passenger trains as possible. If 
any other industry attempted to 


serve the public with equipment as 
obsolete as some passenger trains, 
it would be laughed out of exist- 
ence in no time at all. 


Modern Equipment has im- 
proved production to the point 
where very few people realize how 
much our productive capacity has 
increased. How else could industry 
pay the wages it is called upon to 
pay today were it not for tremen- 
dous productivity 
made possible by modern equip- 
ment? In one plant we visited re- 
cently, it was explained that every 
machine purchased prior to 1940 
had been sold or traded in on new 
equipment. The company which 
has taken this drastic step is in a 
tough, highly competitive industry, 
fighting for business with larger 
companies, with older companies, 
and with many small producers 
who have not learned very much 
about cost accounting. In spite of 
this tough competitive situation, 
this particular company with its 
modern machines has made tre- 
mendous strides, growing and be- 
coming more profitable as each 
year passes. It has probably grown 
more rapidly relatively than any 
other unit in the industry. Per- 
haps here is proof of the ancient 
adage, “You’ve got to spend 


money to make money.” 


advances in 


J. C. Murphy Company, 
a Pennsylvania company, forbids 
its employees to date each other. 
The company just received some 
very harmful publicity when it 
discharged a young man who dis- 
obeyed this rule and dated a young 
lady employee of the same com- 
pany. He was discharged for “will- 
ful misconduct.” When he applied 
for unemployment benefits, the 
company opposed his application. 
Review board told the company it 
was none of its business what its 
employees did after working hours, 
granted full jobless-pay benefits to 
the discharged employee. We did 
not know that any businessman 
remained in circulation dumb 
enough, or tyrannical enough, to 
try to enforce such a rule. 








Business Says: 


“Aalt!” 


to scare-buying 





Some business leaders are making a strong bid to elim- 
inate the panicky buying that has been going on during 
recent weeks. One manufacturer told dealers that sup- 
plies are adequate if purchases are based on actual need 





by Eugene Wh itmore 


USINESS leaders in every part 

of the country are acting vig- 
orously to prevent gray or black 
markets, runaway prices, hoard- 
ing, and misdistribution of raw 
materials and finished products. 

While there can be no doubt 
that the Korean war has been at 
least partially responsible for the 
heavy buying which has prevailed 
since July, it is true that many 
leaders have taken the lead in 
broadcasting information intended 
to induce buyers to “slow down to 
a gallop.” 

Several typical steps taken by 
business have already begun to 
show results. In some lines scare 
buying almost dried up in late 
August and September. This is 
partially due to calm advice sent 
out by many suppliers who believe 
that there are ample supplies of 
many alleged short items if 
equitable distribution can _ be 
maintained. 

Shortages occur first when a 
few large buyers or speculators 
are permitted to gain control of 
abnormal supplies of materials at 
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a time when everybody seems to 
have buying intentions. 

Some of the so-called shortages 
which now exist are almost wholly 
due to abnormal buying in July 
and August, when thousands of 
buyers loaded up in an effort to 
insure ample supplies in the event 
of real shortages. Thus, many of 
the seeming shortages at this 
moment are artificial. 

How has business attempted to 
deal with this baffling and difficult 
situation? Here is one example, 
perhaps worth following by many 
other companies : 

On August 18, 1950, Eastman 
Kodak Company sent a letter to 
its distributors which 
part: 


read, in 


“We want you to know that 
unless wartime 
emergency increase substantially, 
we believe that our increasingly 
high production rate should be 
adequate for all of our customers 
if purchases are based on actual 
needs.” 

The letter on to urge 
dealers to buy only normal re- 


demands of a 


went 


quirements so that formal ration- 
ing might be unnecessary. 

J. G. Shennan, president of 
Elgin National Watch Company, 
is another leader in attempting 
to prevent runaway buying. He 
told members of the American 
National Retail Jewelers Associ- 
ation that despite the great wave 
of buying in all lines “there is no 
real evidence of an early shortage 
of merchandise.” 

He said further: “It is a very 
dangerous practice to plan your 
inventory on any basis other than 
a reasoned, calm estimate of con- 
sumer buying.” This advice, re- 
peated by many other leading 
suppliers, has had some effect in 
inducing buyers to remember that 
a big inventory may become a 
severe drain on finance before the 
merchandise is moved into con- 
sumer channels. 

Similarly plain talk was heard 
from Benjamin A. Ragir, presi- 
dent of Ekco Products Company, 
one of the nation’s largest manu- 
facturers of kitchen tools, utensils, 
cutlery, and allied items. Mr. 
Ragir said: 

“We feel that we are in a posi- 
tion to produce and deliver sub- 
stantially all the merchandise 
which the ultimate consumer will 
buy for the remainder of this year. 
This is on one condition, however 
—that the merchandise gets out 
on the counters and on the dealers’ 
shelves and is exposed to the con- 
sumer for his buying. 

“We know that we can’t possibly 
fill all orders if any part of those 
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orders represents inventory build- 
ing, past what will be necessary 
for the fall business in 1950.” 

Mr. Ragir has put his finger 
on a very important point. If 
manufacturers everywhere can get 
this idea across, there will be con- 
siderably less trouble from short- 
ages. It is, it seems apparent, that 
today’s shortages and threatened 
shortages are not caused by buy- 
ing normally—they are caused by 
buying to build inventories, above 
and beyond any reasonable esti- 
mate of consumption for the near 
future. If this is true, then isn’t 
it smart to do as Mr. Ragir’s 
company is doing—discourage 
buying for anything but a reason- 
able estimate of quantities which 
will move into final consumption 
in the near future? 

Mr. Ragir says further: “With 
the educational job we have done 
with our customers thus far, there 
has been only a small minority 
who have attempted to build what 


we feel are unusually heavy 


inventories.” 
This plan of working with cus- 


tomers to induce them to buy only 
for reasonable consumption esti- 
mates may be one key to the entire 
situation. Careful analysis of 
orders, close study of actual con- 
sumption, and careful checking of 
all orders which seem to be in 
excess of actual consumption may 
enable many a supplier to work 
with buyers to induce them to 
order with greater caution. 
There are many reasons to 
adopt this precaution: Buyers 
may overextend credit limits in 
attempting to pile up inventories ; 
and buyers may tie up money 
which could be better employed in 
other merchandise. For example, 
some stores are already finding it 
difficult to pay for incoming mer- 
chandise purchased in July. Other 
stores suffered from slow sales 
of seasonal items, such as bathing 
suits, because of the cool summer 
which prevailed nearly everywhere. 
These buyers wish that they had 
less money tied up in that seasonal 
merchandise, and are already com- 
plaining that budgets are strained 
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in making commitments for Christ- 
mas merchandise, much of which 
is badly needed. 

Ryerson Steel took a vigorous 
step when it paid for large space 
advertising in business magazines 
to say, “Hoarding steel is hardest 
on the hoarder.” The advertise- 
ment urges consumers not to buy 
steel for which there is no im- 
mediate need. It points out that 
in doing this the hoarders may be 
searching, in a week or two, for 
steel that is lying idle in a neigh- 
boring plant. 

Of course, this is true, but get- 
ting buyers to believe it and to 
act as recommended is another job. 
But any attempt, such as this by 
Ryerson, seems wholly constructive 


and helpful at a time like this. 

An illustration of how this 
actually happens is the following 
case: An Illinois farm equipment 
manufacturer needed steel for im- 
mediate use. One of the big steel 
companies told him that his steel 
requirements could not be shipped. 
Following day the needed steel was 
obtained, at a high premium, from 
a gray-market operator. This 
manufacturer said, “There seems 
to be plenty of steel if we pay 
gray-market prices for it.” 

In another case a_ publisher 
needed a carload of a certain type 
of paper for immediate use. None 
of his usual sources of supply had 
it on hand. Careful questioning of 

(Continued on page 34) 


Consumers certainly had a hand in spreading the fire of scare-buying, but they 
are not alone responsible. Many dealers bought far above their required quotas 
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“Busted” 


URVEY and analysis techniques 

developed by the methods di- 
vision of The Studebaker Corpora- 
tion make an excellent example 
of the way in which the basic 
principles of industrial production 
management and control are being 
modified to help increase office 
efficiency and cut the costs of 
administration. 

The methods division, headed 


Studebaker'’s general office manager, W. E. Tarr (left), and his assistant, T. A. by T. A. Zenzinger, operates 


Zenzinger, go over a survey that brings to light a bottleneck in one department on a service basis; when a man- 


ager of an operating department 
feels that his group’s production 
could be higher or, when he. is 
faced with some other sort of 
tough problem, he puts in a re- 
quest for a methods survey. When 
this survey has been completed by 
Mr. Zenzinger and his staff of 
specialists, chances are good that 
the “line” executive will have the 
facts with which to clean up his 
problem. 

The first step in gathering sur- 
vey information comes when all 
the employees of the department 
being studied fill out a “survey 
sheet.” This is a 9- by 11-inch 
form on which the employee lists 
his name, job title, department, 
supervisor’s name, list of duties 
and an approximation of the time 
spent monthly on each, and a 

Methods analyst (above) interviews office worker. Mr. Zenzinger and his methods detailed description of the princi- 

division staff (below) often use a calculator to break down the many statistics pal duty. The employee also lists 
the numbers of all forms used in 
performing all operations of the 
job and attaches copies to the 
survey sheet. 

At the time these forms are 
distributed, employees of the de- 
partment hear an explanation of 
the purpose of the survey and 
the techniques which are going to 
be used in gathering the necessary 
data. In this way the survey 
specialists win the interest and 
cooperation of the employees. 

The next major step in the 
survey involves the “outline of 
daily activities” form. Each em- 
ployee of the department uses this 











to keep a record of how each 
working day is spent—the jobs 
done, the number of units of work 
accomplished, and a further de- 
scription when necessary. 

This outline of daily activities 
form has been designed to simplify 
record-keeping: The hours of the 
working day are blocked off in 
units of 5 minutes and most office 
tasks have phonetic codes. Hence, 
all an employee has to do is draw 
a line through the time column, 
list the number of units, and enter 
the proper symbol for the job. 
Various out-of-the-routine occu- 
pations such as errands, phone 
calls, and waiting for work are 
also listed. Employees make their 
own symbols for uncommon office 
jobs, and the form has space to 
list the employee’s explanation of 
these original symbols. 

The length of time during which 
employees keep this daily record 
depends on the nature of the work 
and the work cycle of the depart- 
ment. It usually is not longer than 
a week, though occasionally once- 
a-month activities of a department 
make adjustments necessary. To 
office managers who question 
whether this record-keeping slows 
down employees in their regular 
work, Studebaker’s general office 
manager, W. E. Tarr, to whom 
the methods department _re- 
ports, can say, “We have found 
in many cases that employees are 
more, rather than less, productive 
when keeping a daily record of 
activities. Some department man- 
agers were surprised to see piles 
of back work melt away when em- 
ployees began to keep this record.” 

When sufficient numbers of these 
daily activity sheets have been 
filled out to give the methods de- 
partment a picture of the com- 
plete scope of the department 
under survey, the bulk of the 
“field work” has been finished and 
the analysis of the data thus ac- 
cumulated can begin. At this point, 
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When a department in the offices at The Studebaker 
Corporation has a problem, it calls in the methods 
division to make a survey. Facts are compiled, and 
the department can see exactly where the trouble lies 





By oF be Johnson 


it is well to remember, the ana- 
lysts already can tell what each 
employee of the department does, 
how much, when, where, and how. 

By further breaking down this 
information, and then fitting the 
facts together, the methods divi- 
sion is able to construct what can 


be compared to a mosaic of the 
department. It is safe to say that 
it is a more detailed and compre- 
hensive picture of that depart- 
ment’s operations than the ordi- 
nary manager would get in an 
entire career of simply day-to-day 
contact with his department. 


The Work Analysis Plan 


An important form used in the 
study of the data is the “work 
analysis sheet.” The methods di- 
vision fills out one of these for 
every operation in the department. 
Space is included for the name of 
the employee and title of the job 
but the important sections of the 
form cover a description of the 
work performed, time spent (both 
minutes and per cent), frequency 
and volume of work, and total 
number of units. The form also 
includes space to list standard 
time per operation, normal work 
load, and an analysis of excess or 
nonproductive time. 

It is at this time that the in- 
consistencies and abnormal vari- 
ations become From 
their contact with the department 
and their general background in 


apparent. 


administrative procedures, the 
methods men have a pretty good 
idea of the time necessary for most 
operations. 

There recently occurred a good 
example of how further study of 


an abnormal variation led to an 
important saving. A worker indi- 
cated on an “outline of daily ac- 
tivities” form that it had taken 
her 300 minutes to do a filing job 
which, according to the experience 
of the methods division, should be 
done in no more than 20 minutes. 
One of the analysts went back to 
the department and asked, quite 
tactfully of course, about the 
questionable job. It was immedi- 
ately apparent that the worker 
was efficient but that this filing 
operation was needlessly compli- 
cated. The worker went to a stack 
of forms (the 300 minutes had by 
no means finished up the job), took 
one off the top, walked 20 or 30 
feet to a shelf containing a num- 
ber of loose-leaf folders, selected 
one, returned with it to a desk, 
unlocked the binder at a selected 
page, inserted the form, locked the 
binder, and returned it to its 
proper spot on the shelf. 

Quite an involved operation for 

(Continued on page 40) 
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What One Man’s Ideas 
Did for an Industry 





Ed Long first put wrapping paper on bakery bread ; and 
he was responsible for the slicing of bread. Develop- 
ment of these and other ideas have helped give the in- 
dustry a good reputation and sales of $4 billion a year 





By Wels Fleerts 


N most industries, there is one 
man whose name is a sort of 
legend in the particular field he 
represents. When someone talks 
about the automobile and the de- 
velopment of that industry, the 
first name that is likely to come to 
mind is that of Henry Ford. 

The same association is true in 
many other industries, although 
the names of some of the men are 
not as widely known as others. The 
tremendous size of the automobile 
industry naturally cannot be com- 
pared with many other businesses, 
and certainly the pioneers in some 
of the other smaller industries 
would not be as well known as 
Henry Ford. The fact remains, 
however, that in almost any in- 
dustry one man stands out as a 
leader, who, by his contribution of 
original thought, guides the in- 
dustry to a rapid and high degree 
of achievement. 

The $4 billion bakery indus- 
try is one that owes much of 
its development to one man. In 
1900, about 72 per cent of the 
bread was baked in the home, and 
housewives apologized when they 
had to serve bakery bread. Today, 
less than 10 per cent of the bread 
is baked in the home, and every 
person in the country consumes 
an average of one-quarter of a 
pound of bread every day. 
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The man who is given so much 
credit for making bakery bread an 
important and accepted item on 
the tables of housewives today is 
W. E. Long, chairman of the 
board of The W. E. Long Com- 
pany, Chicago. The company is a 
service organization for bakeries, 
and it was founded 50 years ago 
by Mr. Long. 

Ed Long no longer owns the 
controlling interest in the company 
he founded. Last year he sold out 
to six associates who have worked 
with him anywhere from 21 to 32 
years apiece. There were no rela- 
tives or close friends in the or- 
ganization to take over, since Mr. 
Long “never hired a relative or 
a friend.” 

During the years that he has 
spent in the bakery industry, Mr. 
Long has helped standardize the 
quality of bread, and he was re- 
sponsible for the first wrapping of 
bread. Another idea of his was to 
offer the housewife sliced bread as 
a new convenience, and he pro- 
moted this idea vigorously. 

Originally in the advertising 
business with several bakery cli- 
ents, Ed Long thought he saw a 
great future for the industry. At 
that time, bread was displayed un- 
wrapped on bare counters, and 
when a customer bought a loaf, 
it was picked up and handed over 


the counter. In the same stores, 
crackers were displayed in cracker 
barrels, and meat was often placed 
beside bread on wooden counters. 
Mr. Long found that the un- 
wrapped bread was handled 16 
times before it reached the table 
of the consumer. He knew that 
under that condition bread could 
never win the housewife’s confi- 
dence, and he felt sure that money 
spent on advertising would be 
wasted. 

Customers had every reason to 
be skeptical of bread, 
especially since one loaf might be 
good and the next one—from the 
same inferior. 
There was no standardization. As 
Ed Long put it, bread “was baked 


b ] 


bakery 


oven—might be 


by guess and by gob.’ 

Believing that with the proper 
controls, bakers could produce 
better bread than that baked in 
the home, Mr. Long hired a chem- 
ist to find out why bread varied 
so much in quality. The chemist 
found that temperature and hu- 
midity were the two factors that 
meant success or failure in a 
bakery. 

A step forward was made with 
the chemist’s findings, but Mr. 
Long knew that bread would never 
be widely sold until it had some 
kind of wrapping. He therefore 
set out to sell bakers on the idea 
of wrapping their bread, and at 
the same time advertising it. After 
traveling about 4,500 miles, calling 
on bakers and trying to sell the 
idea of wrapping bread at the 
bakery, he finally found a baker 
in Birmingham, Ala., who seemed 
at least passively interested. The 
Birmingham baker was not en- 
tirely sold on the idea of wrapping 
bread, because he did not think 
the price of bread would stand 
the additional cost. The wrapping 
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During The W. E. Long Company's annual Genera! Managers’ Conference in Chicago last summer, Ed Long (center) served 
as chairman, and Senator Karl E. Mundt (left) was a keynote speaker. W. L. Goodman (right) advertising manager at Long 


would be 
would require more help. 
Finally, Mr. Long was told that 
he could make a sale if some way 
could be figured out for the baker 
to pay as he sold his bread. Mr. 
Long returned to Chicago and 
broke down the cost of his 
wrapping-advertising plan so that 
the baker could pay so much per 
loaf. Once the program got under 
way, the Birmingham baker mailed 


a hand process and 


a postcard to Mr. Long every 
week, listing his total bread sales, 
and he paid according to the list- 
ing. In less than 200 days, the 
baker had paid the $5,000 that 
the program cost him, and he re- 
ported greater sales than ever be- 
fore. This was the genesis of the 
large company known as American 
Bakeries, operating some 16 plants 
in the South. It was not long 
before the idea spread to all parts 
of the country and the practice of 
wrapping bread became universal. 

The wrapping of bread did run 
up the cost of the product higher 
than bakers liked, 
workers had to be hired or regular 


since more 


employees had to work longer. At 
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the end of the day, employees put 
parchment paper around loaves 
and tied them with string. But 
the increased cost was infinitesimal 
when measured against the tre- 
mendous gain in volume resulting 
from the innovation. 

With the introduction of bread 


wrapping, the opening was made 


for a new product. Wrapping 
paper companies saw a chance to 
design and sell wrapping machines 
to bakers, and in 1908 the first 
automatic wrapper for bread was 
turned out by the Battle Creek 
Machine 


the Carter Rice Company brought 


Company. Eventually, 
out an automatic wrapper with 
self-sealing wax paper; and today 
a strong competition goes on 
among many companies that man 
ufacture wrapping machines and 
waxed paper. 
After his idea 
bread spread throughout the in 


for wrapping 


dustry, Mr. Long organized a re 
search staff in his young service 
organization to find a way for 
bakers to set up a cost-accounting 
system. At that time, bakers were 
setting their selling price on bread 


on the theory that if selling price 
doubled the material cost, their 
profits would be adequate. Mr. 
Long and his staff settled on a 
standard of 100 pounds of baked 
bread so that one baker could 
compare his costs with those of 
other bakers. That figure is now 
the standard in the industry. 

Early in his career as head of 
his own service business, Mr. Long 
made the statement before a group 
of prominent bakery executives 
that he could successfully run a 
bakery “anywhere this side of 
Mars” if he had four properly 
trained men as his managers. One 
of the executives at the meeting 
challenged the statement, and Mr. 
Long was put on a spot. 

It took several years for Mr. 
Long to prove his statement, but 
eventually he did. With $18,000 he 
had in cash, he paid $300,000 
for a bakery in Los Angeles that 
had been stalling its creditors for 
months. Los Angeles was a black 
spot in the bakery industry, and 
it was avoided by anybody who 
was out to make a successful busi- 

Continued on page 42) 
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With this Elliott addressing machine synchronized with a Remington Rand sorter, Doubleday is able to address cards for 
shipping books to members, and cards are then sorted according to break-downs needed to keep accounting records in order 


Electronic Accounting 


For Small Orders 


Doubleday & Company has about 2 million members 
in its 8 book clubs, and each month there are several 
selections a member can make. This is the story of 
the unusual system that simplifies the record keeping 


By John Garth 


LECTRONIC 
addressing have enabled Double- 
day & Company, Inc., to handle 


accounting and 


a tremendous volume of small- 
order business incident to the com- 
pany’s book clubs with a minimum 
of time, expense, and labor. 
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Without the modern, highly 
mechanized electronic equipment, 
high labor costs would 


forced 


current 
have higher prices or 
made the operation unprofitable. 
Doubleday’s book clubs total ap- 
proximately 2 


million members. 


The clubs are: 

Family Reading Club 

Dollar Book Club 

Dollar Mystery Guild 

Adventure Book Club 

Fireside Theatre 

DeLuxe Editions Club 

Book League of America 

Literary Guild 

Members are obtained through 
newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising, direct-mail circularizing, 
radio, and television. Typical mem- 
bership requires an agreement to 
buy four books a year at $2 
each. As an inducement to join, 
new members are offered a free 
book or books. Prices vary in the 
different clubs, but the accounting 
and shipping problems are similar. 
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Members are offered a choice 
of several books each month, and 
each choice complicates the ful- 
fillment and accounting problems. 
To understand the complexity of 
the operation, one must consider 
the various conditions in the files 
when the shipping labels are 
addressed : 

1. The member may have noti- 
fied the club he does not wish any 
of the books offered for the month. 

2. The member may have chosen 
the featured selection or any one 
of five alternate selections. 

3. The member’s payments may 
be in arrears to the extent that 
book shipments must be stopped 
until the account is brought up to 
date. 

4. Some subscriptions are paid 
in advance. 

It is plain that here is an un- 
usually complicated mass account- 
ing, record keeping, filing, and ad- 
dressing task, with many necessary 
operations, yet with a_ small 
margin of profit to cover all costs. 
A highly sensitive addressing 
machine which interprets code- 
punched signals in the addressing 
stencils simplifies what otherwise 
would be an extremely complicated 
fulfillment problem. 

When an application for mem- 
bership is received, the order is 
recorded and then sent to the 
stencil department where an Elliott 
combination addressing stencil and 
account card is made. This com- 
bination stencil-account card pro- 
vides for a 4-year subscription 
record. 

As the members’ instructions in 
regard to their choice of books 
are received, a signal hole desig- 
nating the choice is punched in 
the stencil. When it is time to ship 
the books, the members’ stencils 
are passed through a special Elli- 
ott addressing machine which is in 
tandem with a Remington Rand 
sorting machine. 

Sequence-punched tabulating 
cards are addressed from the sten- 
cil and itemized for the current 
book about to be shipped and any 
past-due charges. If the member 


doesn’t want any book for the 
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Another view of Doubleday's electronic accounting and addressing machine 
shows how tab cards are addressed from stencils and then itemized for charges 


month, this is interpreted by the 
machine, which will automatically 
skip. Each tabulating card is en- 
closed in a window envelope and 
serves as a shipping label and 
statement of the member’s account. 

During addressing, the stencil- 
card is punched, establishing the 
charge for the book being shipped, 
and the tab sorted 
according to those who wish to 
receive the featured monthly selec- 
tion, those who wish to receive 


cards are 


an alternate book, delinquent ac- 
counts, and paid-in-advance ac- 
counts. Counters on the sorting 
pockets of the sorting machine 
count the cards in each group. 
Sales figures are computed from 
these counts. 

Tab cards are then kept in 
groups by titles and enclosed in 
window envelopes by automatic in- 
serting equipment. When the tab 
card label-statements are returned 
by the members with remittances, 
the amount of the payment is im- 
printed on the card by cash 
register. The cards are then sorted 
electrically in the same order as 
the stencil-account card files, for 
posting. Posting clerks who have 
punching machines record the 
credits by punching holes in ap- 
propriate positions in the stencil 
card. 


The members’ notices regarding 
the coming book shipment also 
come in on  sequence-punched 
tabulating cards which the mem- 
ber receives with the club maga- 
zine announcing the next selections. 
These notification cards are also 
filed by the electric sorter. 

By mechanizing the sorting 
operation only one list is main- 
tained, this being arranged alpha- 
betically. Previous to this, two 
lists, one alphabetical and one 
numerical, were necessary because 
of the cost and slowness of manual 
alphabetical sorting of nearly 2 
million pieces of mail per month. 





When WMachines 
spore the renswer 


With today’s high wage 
costs, many businesses 
face the possibility of pric- 
ing themselves out of the 
market, or losing all op- 
portunity to show a profit. 


Here is a case which 
shows how modern busi- 
ness machines solve the 
problem of producing a 
profit for mass selling of 
small orders. Check it 
carefully for any possible 
application to your own 
business. 
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Hou You 
Cau Make 


Save Time, 


N a large company where the employees are scat- 
tered all over several floors in a big building, one 
of the most exasperating jobs can be that of answer- 
ing telephone and mail inquiries about the workers. 
In a retail department store, the job of answering 
time- 


inquiries can be especially irritating and 


consuming. 





Carson Pirie Scott & Company, Chicago, generally 
receives 25 to 30 letters and telephone calls every day 
about people either working there now or who have 
since left the company. Using vertical file drawers 
with small 3- by 5-inch index cards, personnel clerks 
often needed as much as 5 minutes to find the correct 
information. In many cases, there were 10 or 12 
cards clipped together, since the cards were too small 
to contain very much information. Four clerks were 
required to answer the inquiries and to keep the 
cards up to date. 

The cards were too small for practical purposes, 
and they certainly were inadequate for any system 
of merit rating, which Carson’s wanted to include in 
the personnel records. Without a visual type of 
record, the company was very much handicapped in 
maintaining reports for use in making promotions. 

Since Carson’s must employ additional workers 
during certain seasons, these new names further com- 
plicate personnel records. In normal sales months, 
about 4,000 people work at Carson’s, but around 
Christmas, this number might bulge to more than 
6,000. The department store retains records of these 
temporary workers, and it is easy to see how confus- 
ing things could get. 

Besides the time and effort needed to keep the 
records in shape, the filing cabinets took up a great 
deal of space. For example, 10 filing drawers were 
used to keep records of the 4,000 current employees. 
Another 70 drawers contained records of all people 
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wsctmployee Records 


Effort 


who had worked at Carson’s since 1929, excluding 
present employees. Records before 1929 (Carson’s 
was begun in 1854) were kept in a vault. 

In addition to maintaining these records, Carson’s 
keeps all applications for work made during the last 
7 years. Fifty drawers were needed for these papers. 

C. Virgil Martin, general superintendent and per- 
sonnel manager of Carson’s, realized the short- 
comings of the record system many months ago, and 
with suggestions from some of his assistants and with 
the aid of a Remington Rand systems specialist, he 
produced a new plan. 

First of all, it was decided that many records could 
be microfilmed. The records, in 70 filing drawers, of 
employees who had left the company since 1929 were 
put on 21 spools of film. At the same time—in the 
summer of 1949—work applications for the preced- 
ing 7 years that filled 50 filing drawers were also 
filmed. Microfilming alone, therefore, provided more 
space in the personnel department and left only the 
records of current employees to be taken care of. 


The information concerning the 4,000 workers in 
the store was transferred from the small 3- by 5-inch 
index cards to two separate sources. First of all, 
there was a Kardex file with an 8- by 6-inch fold-over 
card for each employee. More than five times the ef- 
fective record space was provided here than with the 
Information about the employee is 
transcribed on this card from the application form, 
and there is plenty of space for making changes in ad- 
dress, telephone numbers, and dependents. Supple- 
mental cards can easily be inserted in the pocket, al- 
though the original card should take care of service 
records for 10 years. The Kardex record is arranged 
by departments, and alphabetically by employees in 


previous card. 


each department. 


Visible colored signals are put to several uses. A 
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striped signal indicates those employees who seem to 
have the best promotional possibilities, and their 
records can be checked periodically at a glance. A 
pink signal denotes the scheduled month for the next 
salary review. Each employee’s record is reviewed 
every 6 months by the personnel department and by 
the department head concerned, and a raise is either 
given or rejected. Then the pink signal is advanced 
to the next review month 6 months hence. 

Also on the card are two movable slides of different 
colors. One is used to indicate the percentage of em- 
ployee salary to sales, and it is adjusted every month. 
A second signal refers to the percentage merit rating, 
and it is adjusted every 6 months in accordance with 
the semiannual salary reviews of departments. 

In addition to the Kardex file, there is a Linedex 
visible index, arranged alphabetically. The Linedex 
strip includes name, address, telephone number, de- 
partment number, payroll number of each employee, 
and date of employment. The Linedex is used most 
often in answering telephone inquiries, and an 
operator can check in a moment to see if a person is 
currently working at Carson’s. If a person is work- 
ing on a seasonal part-time arrangement, the more 
complete Kardex file would then be checked. 

It has been shown by experience that 90 per cent 
of conventional inquiries can be answered in about 10 
seconds. Many inquiries are of a personal nature- 
to tell Mary to pick up a loaf of bread at the grocer’s 
on the way home—but others are routine credit 


checks and investigation into a former employee’s 
record. Too, when an ex-employee makes application 
for work with the Government, the FBI generally 
makes a check. Even if the person being investigated 
left Carson’s back in 1931, the microfilm would im- 
mediately produce the record. If the person worked 
at Carson’s before 1929, of course, the papers would 
be in the vault. 

Carson’s new personnel record system saves con- 
siderable space; in fact, present equipment takes up 
less than half the space required before the new sys- 
tem was installed. Another strong point is that only 
two people are needed to answer inquiries and keep 
the records up to date, whereas four people were 
used before. 

Although this particular system is used in a large 
department store, it is adaptable to any type of 
business, and it can be enlarged or reduced to fit the 
situation. 





How Wealth 
Is Created 
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Critics of the American industrial sys- 
tem seldom stop to think that it has 
almost literally raised itself by its own 
bootstraps, creating wealth, employ- 
ment, and coming as near to provid- 
ing ‘security’ as is humanly pos- 
sible. Look at the figures above, typical 
of what happened to many companies. 


Keystone Steel and Wire Company's 
stock was worth $100 a share in 1910. 
By astute management, plowing back 
earnings and growth, this same $100 
share of stock is now 288 shares, worth 
$6,192. And in the 40 intervening years 
it has paid $2,045 in dividends, and we 
hope will continue to pay in the future 
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‘A Built-to-Order 
lant or Office 


IS a fairly common practice 
for corporations to put up new 
buildings, sell them to insurance 
companies, and then take back 
long-term leases for occupancy. 
Other organizations, such as Chi- 
cago’s Clearing Industrial Dis- 
trict, will erect buildings on its 
land and turn them over to busi- 
ness on a lease or purchase 
contract. 

Not so common is an idea de- 
veloped in recent years by George 
W. Carter, a Los Angeles con- 
tractor and developer. Carter 
saves you the trouble of putting 
up and financing your new build- 
ing. You tell him what you want 
and where you want it. He does 
the rest. 

Next thing you know you’re 


moving into your new building, 
and you haven’t paid a cent for 
it! You just pay rent as any ten- 
ant would do. You have a new 
building and yet you can use your 
capital for other purposes. 
Carter calls his service a “one- 


George W. Carter, Los Angeles con- 
tractor, who will build your plant or 
office anywhere you want it, to your 
specifications, and then rent it to you 


control package.” He’ll purchase 
a suitable site for you, supervise 
the designing, arrange interim 
financing, construct the building, 
and negotiate sale and lease-back 
of the completed property. 

In arranging interim financing, 
Carter clears title to the property 
and retains this title at least until 
the building is completed. Occa- 
sionally, he continues as the land- 
lord while he’s looking for an 
investor. 

This service was developed dur- 
ing the war. Carter had been in the 
real-estate business and had pro- 
moted several owner-lease deals 
when he decided that he might just 
as well handle the contracting him- 
self. He was encouraged to go even 
further, into the field of sale and 
lease-back of completed buildings, 
when he learned that certain states 
were beginning to permit purchases 
of such property by life insurance 
companies. 

Until 1942, it was not legal in 
any state for a life insurance com- 
pany to purchase anything but 
residential income real estate for 
investment. In that year the state 
of Virginia started a trend which 
has now spread to at least 40 
states by allowing life insurance 
companies to invest a certain per- 
centage of their total assets in 
commercial properties. Two billion 
dollars of life insurance money 
was thus released for investment. 

The various new state laws 
generally provided that insurance 
companies could invest only in 
completed commercial and indus- 
trial properties. Carter saw his 
opportunity to guarantee sound 
investments for insurance com- 
panies long before buildings were 
completed. He would bridge the 
gap himself by providing for in- 
terim financing. 


Carter’s first customer was the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. Faced with a large in- 
flux of people into Southern Cali- 
fornia in the war years, Pacific 
needed several new maintenance 
buildings, offices, and garages. 
Carter offered to put up these 
buildings at no cost to Pacific. All 
the telephone company had to do 
was sign long-term leases for oc- 
cupancy at rentals that would al- 
low Carter, or eventual owners, to 
amortize the investment over the 
lease periods at a fair profit. 

Armed with agreements from 
the phone company, Carter was 
able to obtain “intentions to buy 
upon completion” from eastern in- 
surance companies. These agree- 
ments, in turn, made it easy for 
him to get interim financing from 
local banks and investment houses. 
He did everything else: Bought the 
real estate, hired architects, and 
handled the contracting. 

Today, Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company occupies 41 
Carter buildings, valued at more 
than $4.5 million, and has just 
signed an agreement for construc- 
tion of another one. 

For instance, the United States 
Gypsum Company has just moved 
into a new $125,000 Carter-built 
western sales office in Los Angeles. 
It has a 10-year lease on a build- 
ing that cost it nothing, but was 
constructed to its specifications. 

In the past 2 years, buildings 
aggregating nearly $5 million in 
value have been built through 
this method by Carter for such 
other companies as The National 
Cash Register Company ; Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company ; the Associated 
Telephone Company; American 
Steel & Wire Company; The Em- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Los Angeles home of Employers’ 
Group Insurance Companies is 
a typical example of the modern 
plants and offices built to order 
on the George W. Carter finance 


and rental arrangement method 





A Los Angeles department store 
chain leased this new building 
for its office to release more 
space in its stores for sales and 
display room. No working cap- 
ital was tied up in brick, steel 





Burroughs Adding Machine has 
this modern sales and service 
building on famed Wilshire 
Boulevard without investment 
in building costs. It was built 
and financed by the Carter plan 
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Would Your Records Suwive 


Bombings of Big Cities? 


ORE and more businessmen are 

wondering what would happen 
to their investments tomorrow if 
an atomic bomb landed on their 
city today. 

Preparations are now 
made by some companies to make 
sure all their records will never be 
destroyed in a single raid. Im- 
portant documents are going 
underground in bank vaults, and 
duplicate copies are being made 
for transfer to other places. 

Some people may scoff at the 
idea of bombings in the United 
States, but others are taking pre- 
cautions because they know that 
about 43 out of every 100 busi- 
nesses that are destroyed never 
open their doors again. Merchants 
in small towns are not likely to be 
target centers, and they, therefore, 
are not as worried as merchants 
and manufacturers in the cities. 
Many businesses in cities are big 
enough to provide their own under- 
ground vaults, but what can the 
smaller company do? 

One solution that has been pro- 
vided is the brain child of H. G. 
Miller, Jr., director of business 
methods at American Photocopy 
Equipment Company, Chicago. He 
has developed the idea of a bomb- 
proof underground shelter (art- 
ist’s sketch on this page) that will 
protect vital records and which 
will be accessible to big-city offices. 
The vault is a 4-story building 
of compact but simple construc- 
tion. Elevators take people from 
the small reception area above 
ground to the floors beneath. 
Emergency exits lead in two direc- 
tions, and if the main shaft were 
sealed, the other openings would 
probably be unobstructed. 

Mr. Miller outlined a plan that 
he thought would be flexible 
enough to fit any city. In Chicago, 
for example, a likely site for the 


being 
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bomb shelter would be Skokie, a 
suburb within easy reach of the 
city. To speed up things between 
the two places, Mr. Miller figured 
on using a helicopter, which could 
leave from atop a Chicago sky- 
scraper and be at the Skokie 
shelter in a matter of minutes. 
Papers could be filed, reviewed, or 
removed, and the businessman 
could be back in his office in a short 
time. 

The expense of such a project 
would depend upon several things, 
as outlined by Mr. Miller. A group 
of businesses in a city might go to- 
gether and foot the expense, or 
any one enterprising person might 


sponsor the project and then 
charge for use. Mr. Miller thought 
his own company might possibly 
be interested in building a struc- 
ture that could be used by busi- 
nesses employing Apeco, microfilm- 
ing, or other copying equipment. 
Duplicate copies of records would 
be stored at a standard space rate. 

If more people wanted to use 
the vault than were originally 
planned for, additions could be 
made to the main structure, ac- 
cording to Mr. Miller’s design. 
Too, if some businesses wanted to 
take extreme precautions, they 
might store duplicate records in 
various bomb shelters. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


590 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22.N. Y. 


CORPORATION 


Dear Sir: 


The letter 
They should look i 


S you send are important. 
mportant, too. 


Public acce 

a ptance proves 
Electric is the world's finest t 
Surely, you y 


the IBM 
; ; ewriter 
ll want to investigate j 

ess typing, great- 
outstanding results, and 
wherever your letters go. 


er speed, economy, 
perfect impressions 


Sincerely yours, 








Only one typewriter in the world could have 
been used to type the letter reproduced above—the 
IBM Electric Typewriter, Executive model. Both this 
model and the Standard mode! are available in a 
wide choice of colors and type faces. 


Eletthic 
pewruilous 
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IBM, Dept. AM4 
590 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


I'd like to see a demonstration 
of the IBM Electric Typewriter. 


LJ Please send brochure. 





Name (please print) 





Company 





Address 
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By pack iealhes 


Jack Luhn’s Easterling Company 
started in 1945 and did a half- 
million-dollar business. Sales for 
this year are estimated at about 
$5 million. Of the four sterling 
companies, Easterling is the only 
completely independent one. The 
others are subsidiaries of larger 
outfits, and they are all older and 
bigger than Easterling, which has 
about 600 salesmen on its payroll. 


HE most unforgettable experi- 

ence in my business life is a 
double-barreled affair. There are 
times when I look back and wonder 
what might have been had I not 
met one particular man and one 
particular woman. 

The one particular man was 
first in the picture of that double- 
barreled experience. After my 
freshman year’ at the University 
of Nebraska, the money for college 
ran out, and I wanted to finish 
and get my degree. The farm, 
which was home, did not offer 
enough to make the kind of money 
I needed. I was grasping at any- 
thing that offered the possibility 
of making money, and I reached 
the point of desperation which 
caused me to answer a form letter 
asking for salesmen for direct 
selling. 


Almost immediately I had a 


phone call, followed quickly by an 


interview with a representative of 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
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MY BUSINESS BEGAN 
ON $8 COMMISSION 


Company. I couldn’t make up my 
mind and I had no help. The 
family laughed at me, thought I’d 
gone berserk—a 19-year-old, fresh 
from the farm, and, according to 
them, not cut out to be a salesman. 
Still desperate, I had five inter- 
views with a representative from 
the sales company, but I couldn’t 
make up my mind. I dillied and 
dallied. 

When I returned for the sixth 
interview, the particular man was 
there. Within 30 minutes my mind 
was made up—the particular man 
made it up for me. With those 30 
minutes, I was in business as a 
salesman, with samples to sell. And 
I had written a check for $5 for 
my bond fee on my dad! 

I had a stern German father 
and, believe me, I got to him in a 
hurry to tell him of my check 
writing. Contrary to my expecta- 
tions, my father was not the least 
upset; indeed, quite the reverse 
was true. He was glad I had made 
a decision and was sufficiently 
grown up to act on my own. 

Two weeks of the most intense 
sales practice any man—or boy— 
ever made, followed the momentous 
decision. The sales talk was tried 
on mother, father, sister, neigh- 
bors, and, when they tired, the 
tables and chairs got it. I was 


letter perfect before I ever went 
out to sell. 

The first call—to the particular 
woman—was a sale, and I made $8 
in commissions. And, believe me, 
that was the biggest $8 I have ever 
seen. The particular woman, a 
real lady in my memory, said, “I 
can tell you’ve been in the business 
a long time, young man, because 
you certainly know what you’re 
talking about.” It floored me, but, 
of course, she did not know that. 
She really should be told what she 
did for me—my confidence was 
established completely that day. 
It was firmly established in my 
mind that you could sell anything 
if what you were selling was right, 
and you knew all there was to know 
about it. My first 314 days I made 
$22, my first summer, $500. The 
second summer I made $1,500. I 
got my degree—and much more. 
By the time I was entitled to the 
B.S. in Business Administration, I 
was in business and profitably. My 
business was direct retail selling 
and many of my classmates worked 
with me. Yes, I was the boss. 

I’m still in direct retail sales, 
thanks to the two particular people 
who made my unforgettable ex- 
perience and taught me to make 
decisions and to have confidence. 

These two developments were 
sufficiently well impressed on me at 
that point of my growth to make 
the mark indelible. Many, many 
times the two happenings flash 
across my memory and each time 
they lend strength to help in 
handling today’s more hectic busi- 
ness happenings. 

I’m certain that right then and 
there the desire to have my own 
business was born. It did not take 
too many years—and they have 
been happy and nicely profitable 


years of fun and work. 
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See, it opens 
Just like 


The Mechanized Filing Equipment 


_ on payload, or usable filing 
capacity, Super-Filer costs 10 to 15% 
less *' an conventional first grade files. In 
addition it saves time, effort and money 
every day it is in use. 

This five-drawer Super-Filer is today’s 
most modern, most mechanized filing 
cabinet. It frequently pays for itself in a 
short period of time and since it lasts 
indefinitely it will go on reducing your 
filing costs for many years to come. The 
GF Super-Filer has been time tested, 
fully proved and progressively improved. 
What it has done for others it can do 
for you. 


Our nearest branch or dealer will be 
glad to survey your filing requirements 


There is a complete line 
of GF metal furniture 
desks, tables, chairs, files 


ond shelving 
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or put a Super-Filer on trial for 10 days 
without cost or obligation. 

Let us send you a free booklet illus- 
trating and describing completely the 
features of this outstanding Mechanized 
Filing Equipment. Write The General 
Fireproofing Company, Dept. B-22, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


==@D = = 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


@ur Co i960 


Super-Filer’s low operating cost 
and greater filing capacity per 
drawer are based on its unique 
patented construction—the 
“Swing Front”. Here’s how the 
Super-Filer works. 


1. A light pull swings the drawer 
front out, releasing compression 
and providing working space, at 
the same time that the drawer 
glides smoothly out of the cabinet. 


2. Operator locates any guide or 
folder in the drawer at a glance 
and instantly parts the drawer 
contents like a book. 

3. This parting motion locks the 
front throwback compressor to the 
drawer head, forming a supported 
wide-angle spread, so the operator 
can file, find or even read any 
record direct without removing it. 
4. Inclosing, a light push against 
the drawer front releases the front 


into the Super-Filer cabinet and 
is safely latched. 

5. Self-adjusting Diside-c-Files, 
spaced evenly in the drawer, break 
up the drawer load, keep contents 
slanted rearward for easy reading 
and help to maintain compression. 
They are automatically self-spac- 
ing and self-locking. 

Super-Filer is made in 2-, 3-, 
4- and 5-drawer heights, in 
standard widths. Also available 
are substitute drawers, cross- 
trays, inserts and partitions 
to adapt Super-Filer for hous- 
ing practically any type and 
size of office record or material 
needing permanent protection, 


You must see how the GF Super-Filer works to 
appreciate how greatly it simplifies filing and 
how much floor space, time and effort it can 
save. Your local GF dealer or branch is always 
ready to demonstrate Super-Filer, put one on 
trial, or survey your filing requirements. 
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Check Economic Trends 
Before Making Plans 


by Robert SL a 


There Are Danger Areas Lurking Ahead 


ADLINES in the newspapers 

tell us that the level of eco- 
nomic activity in the United States 
stands at a record high: Total 
spending by consumers and busi- 
nesses, Government units, and in- 
ternational buyers is topping $280 
billion. Certainly the over-all im- 
pact of the step-up in defense 
spending has brought an un- 
paralleled burst of prosperity to 
the economy in general ; corporate 
profits are headed for the 1948 
peak, wage rates and hours of 
work are rising, the pressure of 
prices is still upward. 


@ DANGER IN PROSPERITY 


Yet it is possible to be misled 
by the fact that business as a whole 
is producing at a peak. For within 
the undoubted boom that charac- 
terizes most of American business 
are scattered areas where the out- 
look is less buoyant; here and 
there in the flood tide of defense- 
fed expansion are backwaters of 
business difficulties. Even more ap- 
parent are business areas where 
present activity is brisk, but where 
future prospects are much in 
doubt or even downright pessi- 
mistic at the moment. 

For the fact is that we are not 
yet in a full defense economy. The 
actual impact of Government 
orders, the actual receipt of 
Government checks is still rel- 
atively small—compared to what 
it will be 12 months from now. It 
takes time to go from legislation 
into procurement, and time to go 
from procurement into production 
and delivery. By and large, this 
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boom to date has been fed on busi- 
ness buying—on speculative or in- 
surance-minded purchases in ad- 
vance of needs. 


@ BUSINESS MAY RECEDE 


And that opens up the strong 
possibility that, barring the out- 
break of some other Korea in some 
other part of the world, the tempo 
of business may recede somewhat 
after this first dose of business 
ordering and before the bite of 
scheduled Federal expenditures 
really takes effect. 

There is some evidence of this 
already. Consumer buying, which 
hit a frenzied stride in the weeks 
immediately following the outbreak 
of hostilities, has begun to subside. 
Department store sales are under 
their post-Korean highs. In the 
field of consumer durable goods the 
tempo has begun to slow down; 
and many consumers overreached 
themselves in the first weeks of the 
war and are now canceling orders 
or retrenching in other directions. 


@ SOFT-GOODS OUTLOOK 


And the result of a natural 
slowdown in the rate of consumer 
absorption is bound to have its 
repercussions on the wholesaler 
and, in turn, on the producer. Un- 
less there is a very quick pick-up 
in Government expenditure, the 
near-term outlook for much of the 
consumer soft-goods field and for 
some overbought sectors of the 
appliance field would seem to point 
to a spell of somewhat slower 
business. 

The President has asked for an 


additional $15 billion of expendi- 
ture to meet the demands of the 
Korean crisis and the obvious need 
for preparedness. When that $15 
billion is actually disbursed, our 
total Government outlay will ap- 
proach a yearly level of $60 billion. 
Obviously, under this gigantic 
stream of purchasing power, the 
economy will be expanded to its 
hilt. 

But management should bear in 
mind that between then and now 
lies a period of from 6 to 9 months 
when business will continue to be 
powered by its own increased ex- 
penditures. There is a good pos- 
sibility that we are now in the 
throes of an inventory accumula- 
tion boom and that we may feel a 
far easier pace of orders later when 
accumulation tapers off—and be- 
fore the full weight of Government 
spending comes to bear on the 
economy. 


@ HOUSING AND AUTOS 


But there is more ahead than 
the possibility—for it is no more 
than that—of a temporary slow- 
down after the present rush. There 
is the fact that some business areas 
will be affected adversely as we 
swing into an increasingly defense- 
directed pattern of production. 

One obvious where the 
squeeze between civilian and war 
demands may be felt is in the field 
of housing; another is in auto- 
mobiles ; still a third is in electronic 
apparatus. What management 
must remember is that these un- 
avoidable cut-backs will have their 
secondary effects on feeder indus- 
tries: Housefurnishings, appli- 
ances, wood cabinets, and related 
items. 

This is still somewhat in the 
future. The immediate prospect is 
a continuation of a rate of high 


area 
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| Uy can cut your clerical costs 


| 





with BETTER FILING! 





Yes, you can save real money by having just the right filing method 
in every department of your business. For the major part of filing 
cost is clerical time—and the methods detailed in this book can cut 
clerical time appreciably —for you. 
In short, here ready and waiting for you is the concentrated experi- 
ence in filing of Remington Rand . . . for 58 years the world’s leader - 
in filing systems and equipment. You can’t afford to be without for this 
your copy. Use the handy coupon—now. F R E 3 


; Booklet 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS Today 
Manoegement Controls Library, Room 2321, 315 Fourth Avenve, New York 10 





Yes, I'd like to have a copy of your book on filing, LBV 396. 








Remington Rand Inc 
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over-all activity, concentrated, 
however, in heavy industry, quite 
possibly to be followed by a decline 
of business in some soft-goods 
fields where consumers have pre- 
maturely overbought. This will be 
accentuated later in the year, when 
the possibility of a general in- 
ventory slow-up for all business 
not directly connected with wat 
production looms as a minor 
threat. Still further in the future 
can be seen the time when the guns- 
vs.-butter problem will force no- 
ticeable cut-backs in whole sectors 
of civilian goods. This latter prob- 
lem is not causing too many busi- 
nessmen to lose sleep over it 
just yet. 

This general outlook would seem 
to indicate that companies which 
are not operating under direct 
Government contracts should not 
count on a steadily rising tempo of 
orders for the rest of 1950 and 
early 1951. Undoubtedly the long- 
run trend is upward, but there 
will be bumps between here and 
there which can be minimized by 
pursuing a purchasing policy that 
tempers the desire to ride the boom 
with a cautious eye for temporarily 
clogged pipe lines. Still further into 
the future, management must, of 
course, determine the eventual im- 
pact of a highly defense-directed 
economy on the availability of the 
materials they need. 


@ MORE RISKS AHEAD 


And over and above the danger 
of believing that the road ahead 
will lead steadily upward, lies the 
danger of losing sight of the heavy 
elements of additional risk that 
have been added to the business 
picture. Business must now reckon 
with the problematical impact of 
higher individual higher 
business taxes, curtailed consumer 


taxes, 


credit, wage and price freezes, and 
even rationing. Business must 
realize that it operates in a situa- 
tion where a sudden change for the 
worse in the international sphere 
could bring about production 
freezes and large-scale readjust- 


ments that could do heavy damage 
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to a company with shaky working 
capital and inadequate reserves. 

It is healthy for management to 
face up to these uncertainties, for 
they press home the point that 
merely because we are stepping up 
Government expenditure and have 
stepped up business buying, does 
not mean that there is nothing but 
smooth sailing ahead. Remember, 
for example, that between 1941 
and 1942 the failure rate in the 
construction industry actually in- 
creased slightly, despite a power- 
ful trend toward fewer failures. 
Remember that despite a rising 
trend of corporate profits for the 
country as a whole between 1940 
and 1943, many industries were 
badly hit by excess profits taxes 
and some industries actually 
showed smaller profits before 
taxes: Among these were metal 
mining; anthracite mining; lum- 
ber; furniture; and stone, clay, 
and glass products. 

In addition, during the transi- 
tion years 1940-1943, while con- 
sumer spending rose nearly 70 per 
cent, many individual consumer 
items lagged behind: Movie ad- 
missions and furniture and floor 
coverings and purchases of toys, 
not to mention, of course, the 
tremendous cut-back in autos and 
appliances. 

Whether _ these 
trouble amidst prosperity will re- 
peat themselves cannot yet be ac- 


patterns of 


curately seen. We are not yet in a 
state of siege economy and we can- 
not tell if, when, or to what degree 
we will be. We do not yet know if 
the technological demands of this 
war—in terms of the impact on in- 
dustry—will be the same as in the 
last war. Already there are signs 
that this war would call for 
greater electronic and chemical ef- 


forts than World War II. 
@ HEALTHY VIEWPOINT 


It is too early for management 
to plan to meet a full-scale crisis, 
and it would be alarmist thinking 
to make inadequate preparations 
today for tomorrow’s unforesee- 
able events. But it is common sense 
to study the lessons of the past in 
regard to the thorns in the path 
of an armament-building economy, 
and it is foresight to recognize the 
gap between the business boom of 
today and the full defense impact 
which we will not meet for many 
months. This may well be the time 
to push existing expansion plans 
to completion, to review personnel 
requirements in the light of the 
draft and perhaps to hire trainees, 
to promote and hold sales ad- 
vantages. It is certainly not the 
time to buy for inventory without 
thought to cash reserves or to rush 
into additional plant and ma- 
chinery which a sudden twist in the 
defense-squeezed economy might 
render idle. 








if 
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is the whole- 
sale price... 





How Retail Mark-Ups Vary 


RETAIL PRICE IS: 
Florist . ..$1.23 
Bakery 1.12 
Jewelry 1.01 
Fur Shop 1.00 
Radio Shop 92 
Furniture . 89 
Department Store -79 
Variety Store -74 
Drug Store . 43 
Filling Station . eT 
Grocery Store eT 
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This gil can write and calculate an invoice 


FASTER 


than this girl can copy 1S | | in 
| hi ing 


The Burroughs Calculating-Billing Machine 
writes and calculates an invoice in less time 
than it ordinarily takes just to copy it. 


On a Burroughs, the operator needs to type only 
part of the invoice. Her Burroughs automatically 
computes and, at the touch of one key, prints 
the complete extension — multiplier and answer! 
Typing time is saved. 

And as extensions are printed, the Burroughs 
totals them automatically and prints the total 
from a single total key. The operator types none 
of them. More time is saved... errors in typing 
amounts are impossible. 


This Burroughs is the only calculating-billing 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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machine that computes as it types... that com- 
putes by direct mechanical multiplication, not by 
repeated addition. It makes the various steps of 
typing and calculating one fast, continuous oper- 
ation... accomplishes more work with less effort. 


If your billing costs are rising, let Burroughs 
bring them down! For information on the appli- 
cation of Burroughs Calculating-Billing Machine 
to your work, call your local Burroughs office, 
or send the coupon for your copy of 

Faster Billing with the Burroughs 
Calculating-Billing Machine. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send me my copy of Faster Billing 
with the Burroughs Calculating-Billing Machine. 


Name 
Street and Number 


City and State 
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Lou Phillippi (left), sales manager, uses a tape recorder in coaching student salesmen on how to improve their telephone 
technique. Play-backs of their own conversations often amaze students, show them the need for training and practice 


Gets the Orders 





Salesmen at Smith Envelopes, Inc., have a sure-fire 
way of getting an immediate hearing from the right 
man—they do preliminary canvassing by phone, get 
2 appointments, 1 sale for every 25 phone calls made 





By R G. Frith 


HE telephone operator who has 
that vaunted “voice with a 
smile” is an amateur as compared 
with sales representatives of Smith 
Envelopes, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
Smith Envelope salesmen have 
voice training, too—and much 
more besides. 
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They have a complete and thor- 
ough speech course, conducted by 
a well-known voice and dramatics 
teacher and TV artist. They have 
literature, including that used by 
the telephone company in training 
operators. They have motion pic- 
tures, slidefilms, and a tape re- 


Voice with a Sale in It 


corder. And they have Lou Phil- 
lippi to coach them in telephone 
sales technique. 

Mr. Phillippi, their sales man- 
ager, is a telephone sales en- 
thusiast. He first learned the art 
and effectiveness of this method of 
making appointments and _ sales 
when he was only a lad in high 
school. He had organized a dance 
band, and he soon found that his 
youth was a serious handicap when 
calling on prospects to try to get 
engagements. He couldn’t _per- 
suade them in person that his band 
of youthful amateurs could play 
the kind of music they wanted. He 
was a good talker, though, and 
when on one occasion he succeeded 
easily in getting an engagement 
by telephone, the thought occurred 
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@ Management today faces problems of growing 
complexity. The enlistment of outside consultants to 
help solve these problems will aid business in 


attaining desired production goals with utmost speed. 


) 
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@ Ebasco Business Consulting Services are 


designed to help with a variety of specialized problems 


that confront management— now! Such services 


supplement the knowledge and experience of your staff 


and save them valuable time. Ebasco provides a team 


of specialists with an unbiased outside viewpoint 


trained in setting up production, distribution, and 


corporate management programs. 


Business Studies— 

An EBASCO report on the financial and op- 
erating conditions of an enterprise is 

a sound basis for executive decisions. Such 
reports analyze operating methods 

and earnings possibilities and recom- 
mend methods for improving both. 
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Design & | R 
Construction & Pensions 
Sales & 
Financial ie . Marketing 
, jernization 
Business ‘ Systems & 
Studies «(dustrial nesing —-athods 
T 


Consulting inspection Rates & — 
Engineering & Expediting Pricing Traffic 





Appraisal 
Budget 


Purchase, Sale or Merger 

of Business Properties — 

If your mobilization program indicates a 
need for diversification or additional 
plant locations, Ebasco can help solve 
your problem. We provide information 
and advice on established enterprises and 
locate purchasers and sellers 


All Militar 


STEEL MILLS EQUAL 
TO ANY EMERCENCY 


= Cotton Mills 
Leaders Pli Aap, limnaah ss = 


°orces on 


New Products — New Processes — 
EBASCO can help you locate new products 
or processes that will fit your manufactur- 
ing and distribution facilisies. 

In addition, Ebasco consultants can help 
you with your mobilization plans 

through installation of adequate 
production and budgetary controls, 

plant layouts, or marketing and 
distribution systems 


Write for the booklet ‘“The Inside Story of Outside Help” describing 
the many EBASCO services available to you. Ebasco Services Incorporated, 
Dept. R, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


New YorK 


CHICAGO 


WasuincrTon, D.C. 
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other calls to make. 


interest. 





Telephone Canvassing 
Technique 


1. Sit erect with both feet flat on the floor. Good posture 
helps you speak clearly. Your prospect senses whether 
your attitude is alert or indifferent. 


Pack as much energy, enthusiasm, and conviction into 
your voice as you can muster. 


. Be pleasant and courteous. Your good humor sets the 
tone for the conversation. 


. Speak distinctly. The prospect won’t hang on long if he 
has to ask you to repeat everything. 


. Call the prospect by name—often. 


. Get to the point. Don’t waste your time and the pros- 
pect’s time. Don’t let him talk too long, either. You have 


. Have something special to offer to attract the prospect’s 


. Ask for an appointment at a definite time. If you can’t 
make one, leave the door open for a future call when you 
may be able to interest the prospect. 








to him that this was the solution 
of his problem. Instead of calling 
personally on prospects, he would 
call them on the telephone. Then if 
they were shocked when they saw 
how young he and his musicians 
were, it was too late to cancel the 
engagement. 

This method proved to be so 
Phillippi _con- 
tinued to use it while he was a 
student in college. Then he began 
selling liability insurance, and he 


successful that 


continued to use the telephone to 
weed out prospects and to make 
definite appointments. This worked 
so well that other salesmen asked 
him to coach them in the art, and 
soon he was teaching a class in 
telephone sales technique. He fol- 
lowed the same method when he be- 
came sales promotion manager for 
a nationally known make of house- 
hold appliances, and with equally 
outstanding success. 

“When I came here as sales man- 
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ager,” he said, “our salesmen were 
averaging about one new sale a 
week. I began coaching them on 
canvassing by telephone, and in a 
few weeks they were averaging 
four or five new sales a week. Then 
we hired several young men and 
gave them a course of training, be- 
ginning in the shop and leading on 
up through counter sales and to 
telephone canvassing of customers 
and prospects. We set what we 
consider satisfactory monthly 
quotas for them and post their 
cumulative percentage of quota 
attained each working day. Just 
take a look at the board there.” 

The date was the sixteenth of 
the month, and the board showed 
that everyone already had exceeded 
his quota for the month. One 
had sold 500 per cent over his 
quota. He had done so largely as 
a result of having called a new 
prospect in another city and hav- 
ing landed a big order. 


In coaching salesmen on tele- 
phone Phillippi 
gives them some preliminary in- 
struction, gives them a demonstra- 
tion of actually calling a number 
of prospects and making appoint- 


technique, Mr. 


ments for personal calls, then lets 
them try it, then coaches them 
some more. After a few days of 
this, he sets a microphone in front 
of the telephone and records each 
student salesman’s calls for awhile. 
Then he calls the student into his 
office and plays back the record. 

Almost without exception, the 
student is amazed and embarrassed 
when he hears his own telephone 
conversation. Like the operator in 
the telephone company’s ads, he is 
likely to say: “Is that how I 
sound?” 

“That is where the voice, or 
speech training comes in,” Mr. 
Phillippi explained. “When they 
hear play-backs of their own tele- 
phone conversations, they realize 
their need of training to improve 
their voices. We then arrange for 
them to take a complete course, 
from ‘ah’ to *Tyoosday,’ under a 


competent teacher. They attend 


class 1 evening a week for about 
10 months. They learn to speak 
clearly and distinctly, in the 
proper tone, to use the diaphragm 
in speaking to get the proper 
timbre, and to put energy and en- 
thusiasm into their conversations. 

“It is better to be overly exact 
than to be slovenly in speaking, 
particularly over the telephone. In 
this connection, we call the stu- 
dents’ attention to the way an- 
nouncers read commercials. Such 
announcers often read the same 
commercials innumerable times, yet 
they continue to read them with 
energy and enthusiasm. They must 
make their commercials convincing, 
because their sponsors are spend- 
ing large sums of money to sell 
their products in the minute or less 
allowed for the commercial.” 

Mr. Phillippi gives his student 
salesmen many pointers on how to 
make their telephone calls most 
effective. Some of these hints are: 

“Sit upright, with both feet flat 

(Continued on page 46) 
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A YARDSTICK IS 


* Typists, stenographers 
and secretaries with 
typewriters that are mounted too high add to 
typing costs. And a typewriter mounted too low 
is equally expensive. Improperly mounted type- 
writers cause more errors; they bring on early 
afternoon fatigue. They cause back and shoulder 
pains that slash production and skyrocket costs. 
Here is the new Jackson Secretarial desk, with 
a mounting for typewriter which can be adjusted 
to three different heights by a pull on a lever. 
Tall girls, short girls—girls of every height can 
find exactly the most comfortable, scientifically 
accurate height for their machines. With an office 
machine mounted at the correct height typing be- 


THE FIRST TOOL 
in Cutlé 
“Typing Coste 


comes easy, comfortable, natural. At the wrong 
height it is a severe nervous strain, uncomfortable, 
unnatural. 

The New Jackson secretarial desks, made by 
Jasper Office Furniture Company, are available 
at good dealers now. In oak, 
walnut, in the new light eye-easy 


theveanocnonenn Henne 


finishes if desired. 

Let us show you how new 
typing and secretarial desks in 
your office will pay for them- 
selves in less than 4 years. Send 
for the famous Jasper booklet, 
“Lower Office Costs,” today. It 
contains the full story. 


WASPER OFFILE FURNITURE LO. 


JASPER, 


INDIANA 
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National Distribution 
And How to Get It 





Lawter Chemicals recently came out with a new idea 
that has been called the greatest thing in outdoor 
advertising since neon lights. Here is how Lawter sold 
the idea and quickly attained national distribution 





HEN a company emerges with 
an idea that might do great 
things for an industry, the problem 
often is one of selling that idea 
to somebody in the industry. Law- 
ter Chemicals, Inc., Chicago, was 
faced with such a problem some 
months ago when it developed new 
possibilities in outdoor advertising. 
With Luva-Lite fluorescent 
paints lighted by black lights, 
Lawter could produce an outdoor 
sign in full color that would appear 
to be suspended in the air. Lawter 
had plenty of experience in black 
lighting automobile and aircraft 
instrument panels, but outdoor 
signs were something new. 

To give impetus to its new idea, 
Lawter helped finance the fluores- 
cent bulletin in April 1949. The 
signs were so popular that today 
they are in every state in the 
Union, and Chicago alone has 300. 
The signs have been called the 
first new development for outdoor 
advertising in 25 years. Some 
people have said that Lawter has 
actually started a new industry. 

With nation-wide distribution 
attained in such a short time, it 
might sound as if business fell into 
the lap of the small Lawter outfit. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. A little business may have 
dribbled in from some executives 
who saw the sign and were inquisi- 
tive enough to find out all about 
it, but the greater part of the 
business came by sheer hard work. 
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For example, D. J. Terra, presi- 
dent and founder of the company, 
flew to the west coast to get the 
first sign up there. Pacific Out- 
door Advertising was sold on the 
idea, and the first sign was soon 
erected. 

Lawter executives went to New 
York and gave demonstrations in 
a hotel to most of the big agencies 
in the city. Speeches were given 
before advertising clubs and 
agencies, before outdoor advertis- 
ing groups, and before any other 
groups that might be interested. 

Advertising Manager Jack 
Heath flew to Miami, St. Louis, 


snl 
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These men direct Lawter Chemicals, Inc. : Henry Ferg 


Detroit, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Omaha, New Orleans, Memphis, 
and Chattanooga within several 
weeks to make presentations be- 
fore various groups. Once when 
President Terra entered an agency 
office in the morning to discuss 
the new signs, he was told to return 
at 2:00 in the afternoon, ready 
to deliver a 1-hour talk on his 
subject. When he returned, there 
were 100 agency and outdoor ad- 
vertising people there to hear him. 
The session finally ended after 
akout 2 hours, and dozens of ques- 
tions had been fired at Mr. Terra. 
Many of the people there appar- 
ently were pleased with what they 
heard, because business boomed. 

Lawter executives continued 
their junkets to spread the story 
of the new development in outdoor 
advertising. During one 1414-hour 
flying trip, President Terra man- 
aged to make stops in Chatta- 
nooga, Knoxville, and Cincinnati, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Easier than Microfilming! 
Cheaper, Quicker Copying Method 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2843 North Clark Street 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
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THINK OF IT! 


One girl with one Robo- 
typer can easily produce 
200 personal letters per 
day. The electric typewriter 
is always free for manual 
operation and she has time 
for other work. 


One girl with four Robo- 
typers can produce from 
600 to 800 personal letters 
per day. 

See how Robotyper can in- 
crease efficiency—boost the 
output of your office. Fill 
out the coupon below. 


ROBOTYPER CORP. 

18040 Ryan Road 

Detroit 34, Michigan 

Please forward information on 
how Robotyper can help my firm. 
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Business Says: “Halt!” 
To Scare-Buying 


(Continued from page 9) 


salesmen for paper companies re- 
vealed the fact that a friendly 
competitor had “a ware- 
house full of that stock.” Investi- 


gation revealed that the competi- 


whole 


tor was already beginning to worry 
about his oversupply and was only 
too glad to sell a carload of his 
hoarded paper to a competitor— 
at no profit. 

Early in September, Westing- 
house Electric Supply Company 
announced the following code of 
business principles, which seems 
worthy of emulation by many 
other companies. The code follows. 
Wesco will not: 

Engage in speculative buying. 

Hoard products or materials. 

Raise prices to its customers 
unless forced to do so as a result 
of increased costs from our sup- 
pliers, or for other unavoidable 
and legitimate reasons 

Press customers to buy above 
their actual needs. 

Be a party to black-market or 
profiteering operations. 

It seems reasonable to believe 
that if customers felt that they 
would not suffer severe penalties 
for normal buying, many of the 
scare-buying activities currently 
in effect would soon disappear. To 
reassure customers that they will 
not be penalized for normal buying 
seems to be excellent policy at this 
time, for it helps to hold down 
the placing of orders designed to 
prevent disappointments at some 
future date. Along these lines we 
have an excellent example of a 
letter designed to reassure cus- 
tomers. The letter was written by 
John D. Zink, vice president and 
director of merchandising, Ham- 
mermill Paper Company. He said: 

“Some of our customers are 
requirements 
while a number have anticipated 
their requirements little, if any, 


anticipating their 


beyond their actual current sales. 
They are asking whether, by fol- 
lowing this procedure, they will 
be left behind in the mad scramble 
on the part of others to build 
their inventories. 

“It is our responsibility to see 
to it that these normal buyers are 
not penalized. It is also our in- 
tention to do everything we can 
to prevent speculative orders from 
interfering with the supply of 
Hammermill papers for normal 
consumption, and thus disappoint- 
ing our good friends who are de- 
pending upon Hammermill to take 
care of their daily needs. 

“We believe that you will agree 
that quotas or allotments should 
not be resorted to until all other 
means have proved inadequate. It 
is our opinion that the use of 
allotments can be delayed for some 
time, if not entirely avoided, if our 
customers will refrain from placing 
abnormally heavy orders for fu- 
ture requirements and work to- 
gether in an attempt to distribute 
the available supply where it is 
needed.” 

Whether such a reasonable and 
fair letter and attempt to prevent 
quotas and allotments can succeed 
in this market remains to be seen, 
but the high price which any busi- 
ness must pay for allotments and 
strict controls seems to indicate 
that any attempt to prevent such 
controls is worth while. 

What intelligent businessmen 
and distributors are saying is: Do 
not buy beyond reasonable con- 
sumption volume. Do not attempt 
to build inventories. Do not at- 
tempt to speculate on inventory. 
Do not expect us to fill orders 
which we know represent quantities 
far in advance of your current 
consumption. 

Business leaders everywhere 
seem to feel that any effort we 
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An error in the selection of personnel can cost 
your company anywhere from $1,000 to $100,000, 
depending on circumstances. This is serious enough 
in normal times. Right now when the fullest utili- 
zation of manpower is hourly becoming more 
important it is vital that your method for selecting 
personnel ensures your hiring employees who will 
be productive, loyal, and stable. 











More than 500 companies are now using improved 
techniques for selecting executives, salesmen, office 
and plant personnel. Developed by Dr. Robert N. 
McMurry and based on the sensible “Patterned 
Interview” these procedures enable you to select 
from available applicants those most likely to give 
satisfactory job performance, those who are pro- 
motable, and those most likely to stay on the job. 


ASeries of 2-Day Executive Training Conferences on Improved Selection Methods 


To make these improved personnel selection techniques available to a larger number of companies, Dartnell will soon 
sponsor a series of 2-day executive training conferences where Dr. McMurry and his staff will demonstrate the application 
of the “Patterned Interview” and other procedures necessary to ensure highly effective selection. Executives attending 
these conferences will receive such intensive training that they will be able to put these improved selection procedures into 
use immediately. The registration fee is $110 per executive. The conferences will be held as follows: 


NEW YORK—October 30 and 31—THE BILTMORE HOTEL 
CINCINNATI—November 9 and 10—THE GIBSON HOTEL 
CHICAGO—November 15 and 16—THE BLACKSTONE HOTEL 
ATLANTA—November 20 and 21—THE ATLANTA BILTMORE HOTEL 
OKLAHOMA CITY—November 27 and 28—THE SKIRVIN HOTEL 
DENVER—Novy. 30 and Dec. 1—THE BROWN PALACE HOTEL 


KANSAS CITY—December 4 and 


5—THE PRESIDENT HOTEL 


MINNEAPOLIS—December 7 and 8—THE NICOLLET HOTEL 
HOUSTON—December 11 and 12—THE SHAMROCK HOTEL 


Pree Sooklet offers helpful suggestions 


Write on your business letterhead today for a copy of this 8-page illustrated book- 
Jet which offers a number of helpful suggestions on personnel selection procedures. 


Also indicate if any of the executives of your company wish to register for these 
2-day intensive training conferences so that we may send you the appropriate 


registration forms. 


The Boitell Crapo 


4664 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Established in 1917, for thirty-three years The Dartnell Corporation has served industry as a nation-wide 
business research and publishing organization specializing in management methods and employee training 
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“COLITHO TO THE RESCUE” OR 


HOWTO GET BETTER COPIES FROM ANY OFFSET DUPLICATOR 


It’s a fact. Just switching to Courruo plates 
makes an astounding improvement in the 
work turned out on offset duplicating 
machines. 


Cotituo plates have a special printing sur- 
face that defies rough handling . . . that 
makes them a cinch to prepare. Anyone 
can do it . . . just type, draw, or write. No 
training . . . no special skill. Copies come 
out clean and sharp—right from the very 
start—without smudges—without finger 
marks. CourrHo plates not only give you 
better copies, but more copies. And plates 
don’t come more rugged than CoLitHo. 
You can fold them for mailing and still not 
spoil their printing qualities. 


If there’s an error, you don’t have to do 
the whole job over. Just erase and make 
the change. CoutrHo plates don’t know 


r 
| COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG.CO., Inc., 1810 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. I., N. ¥. 
Please send me samples of COLITHO Masters. 


what it is to grow old. File them and they'll 
give you sparkling copies years later. 


In addition to all their superior advantages 
for regular duplicating purposes, CoLITHO 
plates have important uses in business 
forms to save time and eliminate errors. 


Why not write for specimen 
A forms and sample plates to try 
yourself? 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON MFG. CO., Inc. 
Main Office & Factory 

1810 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. L., New York 

New York Sales and Export: 58-64 West 40th Street 

Branch Offices and Distributors in principal cities 

Consult your local Telephone Classified Directory 


OFFSET MASTER PLATES 
Colitho Plates make any offset duplicator 
a better duplicator 


Title. 

















Clamp Style. 
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make to control speculative buying 
or hoarding is well worth while. 
Even though we cannot hope to 
stop it entirely, any slowing down 
of abnormal buying is healthy. For 
if there is enough forward buying 
in 1950, we may see a severe de- 
cline in buying in 1951. We may 
encounter the condition of man- 
agement harassed and worried in 
its attempt to fill orders for the 
remainder of 1950—only to be 
harassed and worried because there 
are no orders in 1951. 

Some businessmen have gone so 
far as to say that we are only 
doing a part of 1951 business right 
now, and that borrowing sales 
volume from 1951 is anything but 
healthy today. 

How much of the nation’s 
economy will be devoted to building 
war materials no one knows; we 
do know that later this year war 
production will be stepped up 
rapidly; we know that plans are 
in the making for placement of 
billions in contracts; the cost of 
a civilian defense program, now 
being studied, may run into fan- 
tastic figures; keeping our in- 
creased Armed Services fed, 
housed, clothed, equipped, and 
paid will require monstrous sums. 

An important advantage in at- 
tempting to equalize distribution 
of scarce products is the good will 
it creates. Nothing was more harm- 
ful to good will during past periods 
of shortages than the belief by 
customers that some suppliers 
favored certain customers above 
others. This is why it is important 
to do everything possible to insure 
fair distribution. 

Even though the most pessimis- 
tic predictions prove to be right, 
the fact remains that making 
every effort to distribute what 
merchandise may remain after 
military requirements are met is 
good business and the American 
way. Every effort made by busi- 
ness to insure a fair distribution, 
and to keep goods out of the hands 
of speculators or black- and gray- 
market thugs, will be well repaid 
in customer good will in the 
future. 
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Art Metal’s 
New Offices 


FFICE executives everywhere 
will be interested in the new | 
office building to be constructed by 


Art Metal Construction Company | ° 
at Jamestown, N. Y. Wt 
As one of the leading manu- } 


facturers of office furniture, chairs, 
filing equipment, visible record- 


keeping systems, and other prod- E | A Sy 
ucts, it is expected that the com- ‘3 ~~ 
pany’s new office building, work | RSSESESE’S 


on which is to get under way 


immediately, will set new stand- ‘ ‘ 
ards for modern business housing. 7] 17 “_ } A) 
SSS 


With three floors, of steel frame 
and masonry construction, with SSS SAR 


1 block and steel h, and yrs yas 
glass block and steel sash, an BI SS ‘ 


with ceramic tile for interior wall 
first to combine — 





surfaces, the building will have a 
total of 39,000 square feet. 

Year-round air conditioning, 
acoustical ceilings, display room 
for company products, and a sales | 
training classroom are other fea- 
tures of the building. 


Art Metal’s own products to 
be included in the building and 
its furnishings include aluminum 
chairs; metal desks and file cabi- 
nets, elevator enclosures, and 
doors ; and steel partitions. Desks 
and files will be finished in Art 
Metal’s “mello-gray.” 

When completed, the building 
will be a gigantic sample room for 
Art Metal products, as well as 
the company’s office. 





James Farley 


HEN American’ Business 
asked James A. Farley, chair- 

man of the board at The Coca-Cola 
Export Corporation, whether he 


thought a young man had better | 
chance for advancement in a big | 


or little company, he said: 


@ Forms feed themselves—typist only types. 
@ No realigning, no fussing with carbons. 

@ Sets linked in packs of 500 or more. 

@ Consecutive numbering assures control. 


the MEDULAUICULCME of E-Z-Out sets 


@ Form units detach into E-Z-Out sets. 

@ Carbons are in place for later entries if needed. 

@ One quick motion separates carbons and forms. 

@ Copies for all—color-controlled. 

@ All styles, standardized and custom. 
Low in Cost! You can now buy Multi-Linkt con- 
tinuous forms for only pennies more than you 
ay for unit sets. Call your Uarco Representative 
or a free demonstration—send coupon for free 
samples. 





UARCO Incorporated 
141 West Jackson Boulevard 


| ‘ Chicago 4, Illinois 
t j Please send me samples of Multi-Linkt business forms. 


Rusiness Forms 

“Anyone can advance anywhere, bdstenct ts 

. . 

if he has a reasonable amount of | Factories: Deep. River, Connecticut; 
one ° ° Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; 

ability and the determination to | Oakland, California. Sales Representa- 


do so.” 


tives in all principal cities. 
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OFFICE EFFICIENCY 
CALLS FOR 


WITH A 


Davidson 


FOLDING MACHINE 


Do you know how much time and money you 
spend for manual folding of statements, form 
letters, bulletins, advertising literature, etc.? 
It’s more than you think. 


Yet...one girl with a Davidson Office Fold- 
ing Machine can do all such folding at a fraction 
of the cost. In fact, she’ll easily do work ordi- 
narily requiring 10 to 20 girls... without over- 
time... without upsetting office routine. And 
your mailings will go out on time. ‘ 

This precision-built office machine makes a 
variety of parallel folds...handles light and 
heavy paper in sizes from 3” X 3” to 10” X 14” 

..at speeds up to 20,000 per hour. And 
any Office girl can easily operate it. 

Cost? The original investment is 

surprisingly low and...in hundreds 

of businesses the Davidson has 

j paid for itself even though 

used only once a month. It’s 

available on convenient terms. 

Write today for the new 

Davidson “fact book” on office 

folding. 


Three of the commonly 
used parallel folds pro- 
duced on the Davidson. 


Positive “click” adjust- 
ments that “stay put”. 


| 
Continuous load auto- 
matic feeder. Load may 
be replenished without 
interrupting operation. 
Motor driven. 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1028-48 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 





| the Financial World Survey 


Year’s Report 
Wins “Oscar” 


= the final ratings of the inde- 
pendent board of judges for 
y of 


Annual Reports, Merritt-Chapman 


| & Scott Corporation was judged 
| as having the best annual report 
| of the construction industry. 


The bronze “Oscar of Industry” 
trophy will be presented to Rear 


| Admiral Carl H. Cotter, (CEC) 
| USN (Ret.), president of the 
| company, at the annual awards 


banquet in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Hotel Statler, New York, 
on October 30, 1950. 

More than 5,000 annual reports 


| were submitted this year in the in- 


ternational competition, the tenth 
in the series of surveys, and these 
were judged in 100 industrial 
classifications for the “Best-of- 
Industry” annual awards. In the 
construction industry category 
Morrison-Knudsen Company was 
runner-up for top honors, while 
Lane-Wells Company placed third: 

The Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corporation, one of the twelve 
leading construction companies in 
the country, at the present time 
has the highest peacetime backlog 
of orders in its history, according 
to Admiral Cotter. 

The jury who made the final 
selections was headed by Dr. Lewis 
H. Haney, professor of economics 
at New York University. He was 
assisted by Carman Blough, re- 
search director of the American 
Institute of Accountants; Elmer 
Walzer, financial editor of the 
United Press; Mrs. Denny Gris- 
wold, publisher of Public Relations 
News; John H. Watson III, 
National Industrial Conference 
Board; and Guy Fry, president 
of the National Society of Art 
Directors. 

Weston Smith, executive vice 
president, Financial World, and 
originator of the annual report 
surveys, will present the “Oscar 
of Industry” trophies at the an- 
nual awards banquet. 
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Selling More 
Plane Tickets 


HE voyager who leaves his 

camera at home by mistake no 
longer has to worry about missing 
beautiful shots of his trip—at 
least, he will not have to worry 
if he is flying to South America. 

Panagra (Pan American— 
Grace Airways) flies planes be- 
tween the United States and South 
America, and it has come up with 
the novel idea of placing cameras 
aboard its planes for the conveni- 
ence of passengers. The idea was 
developed when Panagra_intro- 
duced a smartly decorated Fiesta 
Lounge of living-room dimensions 
with a seating capacity for eight 
passengers. The lounge offered 
greater freedom of movement, and 
company officials felt that this new 
arrangement would also be ideal 
for picture-taking. 

Ansco people were contacted, 
and the proper light and shutter 
and film specifications were worked 
out for taking pictures within the 
lounge while in the air. Pictures 
could also be made from the large 
picture windows under varying 
light conditions. 

Under the supervision of an 
Ansco camera specialist, the air 
line has instructed its flight 
hostesses and pursers in the tech- 
niques of operating the cameras 
so that they will be able to pass 
this information on to passengers. 
It will no longer be necessary for 
passengers to pack bulky cameras 
to record interesting highlights on 
their flying trips. They will only 
have to get one of the plane’s 
cameras, purchase film from the 
cabin attendant aboard the plane 
and snap pictures to their hearts’ 
content. Passengers can take the 
rolls of film home with them for 
development. 

Panagra planes fly along the 
west coast of South America, 
giving passengers excellent views 
of the Andes Mountains, ruins of 
ancient civilizations, and other 
fascinating sights. 
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FREE YOUR BUSINESS 
FROM UNSUSPECTED 
 SNARLS” 


ask for FREE systems survey 


PRODUCTION 
PURCHASING 
PAYROLL 
ORDER-BILLING 


DITTO, Inc. 
2289 W. Herrison St. 
Chicago 12, Illinois 


In Canada: 
Ditto of Canada, itd., 
Toronto, Ontario 


ea money in order billing production 
purchasing time payment other (specify) 


by Ditto business 
engineers ! 


Costly snarls often result from rewriting and retyping 
—yet, they are frequently regarded as normal parts 
of office and factory routines. In truth, rewriting 
is totally unnecessary in order billing, production, 
payroll and purchase order systems. With Ditto 
One-Writing methods, writing is done ONCE. Copies 
are provided instantaneously and without error. This 
change of method does not alter basic routines at all— 
yet almost always proves to be the greatest single 
Saving ever put into operation. 

Accept Ditto’s offer of a fact-finding systems survey 
that will reassure you that “all’s well!” or definitely 
point the way to worthwhile savings. No obligation! 


DITTO 


KKKKKKKKKKK kk Kk 


Ditto, Incorporated 
2289 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 


s r Without obligating me, please contact me and arrange for 


+ Free Systems Survey. 
) Send me specific information about how Ditto can save us 
payroll 


* Keaet SG Gv piskcnaceenececdnddatiebiodeninnaeee 
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Purchase, Production, Inventory, 
Personnel, Sales Records .. . 
Postindex Visible Record Systems 
stand constant watch over these 
controls and insure their effective- 
ness and accuracy. Postindex ex- 
clusive features are designed to 
prevent loss of records . . . reduce 
operating costs and time .,. . and 
provide you with a continuous, 
up-to-the-minute picture of your 
entire operation. It makes record 
keeping easy and efficient. 


@ Four Sides to Write on—The Self- 
Aligning Trunnion Wire hinges 
your records on steel. Easy to insert 
—quick to remove. Insures neat- 
ness, prevents loss of records from 
wear. Each Postindex card is 
doubled where it slips on the 
spring wire, giving four sides 
to write on. 


@ One Hand Posting—cuts oper- 
ating time—protects accuracy. 


@ Double Visible indexing —Each 
form is indexed on both sides- 
gives full visibility at all times 
—saves time—reduces error. 


@ Optional Multiple Records—made 
possible by wire suspension —en- 
ables use of multiple page records 
for more record detail—greater 
flexibility 
Postindex has a broad selection of 
standard forms. Ask for samples 
of record forms in which you ore 
interested. Write Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


POSTINDEX DIVISION 


Art Metal 


Construction Co. 


Jamestown N.Y. 
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Studebaker 


(Continued from page 11) 


an unimportant form! It was 
changed considerably: The form 
itself was redesigned so that it 
can be filed in a standard cabinet. 
The operation now takes less than 
a tenth of the time required to 
bind sheets numerically in the 
folder formerly used. 

Studies of one department will 
frequently lead into other depart- 
ments. Recently an analyst found 
that the employees of a depart- 
men being surveyed did not know 
why they were receiving a copy 
of a certain operating form from 
the billing department; each day 
they had to file away a large pile 
which, once filed, was never referred 
to. The analyst went to the origi- 
nating department, told its super- 
visor about the unwelcome and 
unnecessary copies, and the latter 
had the procedure immediately 
changed to eliminate this waste of 
time, paper, and filing cabinet 
space. 

Surveys will also reveal that 
changes should be made in the 
planning of the work flow, the 
number of employees assigned to 
a job, and other factors. This is 
particularly true when an em- 
ployee lists an abnormal amount 
of “waiting for work.” 

When the survey has been com- 
pleted and its findings and other 
data have been broken down and 
investigated, the analysts write a 
joint report with only the essential 
ideas in it. This report is reviewed 
by Mr. Tarr and Mr. Zenzinger, 
and the approved version is then 
submitted to the supervisor who 
requested the survey. The report 
is divided into two sections: 

1. Corrections in forms, pro- 
cedures, etc., which have already 
been made. 

2. Those corrections 
should be made. 

This latter section does not 
necessarily consist of recommenda- 
tions which have been turned down 
by the department’s supervisor 


which 
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when the report was in process. 
In some cases, the time is not ripe 
to make corrections—a more ap- 
propriate time frequently occurs 
when models are changed. 

When he gets the report, the 
supervisor now has a fairly definite 
idea of his department assignments 
and the standard time required 
to do each of these. In setting 
standard time, Studebaker’s only 
aim is to find out what constitutes 
a reasonable day’s work. The com- 
pany pays well and requires all 
applicants for office jobs to pass 
job-sample tests (55 words per 
minute for typists is a typical pre- 
employment requirement). Stand- 
ards are further liberalized by 
basing daily standards on a 7-hour 
day, although employees are paid 
for 8 hours. For example, if the 


hourly standard is 100, the daily ee -when you wse 
standard is not, as you might ex- 
pect, 800, but 700. Kodagraph 

The methods survey for Stude- Contact Pp per 
baker has equipped its supervisors e 
with tools for closer control of 


the departments, more accurate 


facts with which to make estimates ; ? er ‘ 
his new photographic paper is second timing and trial-and-error 


made by Kodak specifically for testing. 


and long-range plans, and better 
organized and administered de- use in all types of contact photo- Along with this, you'll get the best 
partments. Perhaps the most elo- copy machines. And you'll see the photocopies you've ever seen—your 
quent testimony to its success, difference both in operating effi- letters, charts, and other documents 
other than the impressive record ciency and results when you start reproduced in dense photographic 
of savings in administrative costs using it. Here’s why — blacks, clean whites . .. with a new 
which it has compiled, is that man- You'll get your photocopies faster sharpness and sparkle that makes 


... With less paper waste, for Koda- reading a pleasure. 

graph Contact Paper has wide lati- Make your next order Kodagraph 
tude and exceptional uniformity... Contact Paper and see for yourself. 
which eliminates the need for split- The price is right, too! 


agers of operating departments 
are making more and more re- 
quests for surveys. An informal 
priority plan has had to be 


tablished. 
ys Sickie up the results of an Kodagraph Contact Paper 


administrative survey, Mr. Tarr “THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE OFFICE-COPY FIELD 


reports: _ 
1. It eliminates some or all of } ZS 


the operations and procedures Mail coupon for |\ EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
which waste time and money. free booklet ee Industrial Photographic Division 

“2. It gives the supervisor an \ > Rochester 4, N. Y. 
pie gre ted ois. antl. Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Modern Document and Drawing Repro- 

-_ duction”. . . your new free booklet giving full details on Kodagraph Contact Paper. 
tutes a reasonable day’s work for 
the various operations performed | Name Department 
in the department. 

“4. By coordination with other 
departments, it helps reduce dupli- 
cation and unnecessary delay. a 

“5. It gives supervisors facts 4 Toabiaake 
for making long-range plans.” — “ 
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“This man knows how to work” 


“Joe Martin had called on me several times asking for some 
of our business. Today I called on him to see what sort of an 
outfit he had. I was impressed. His office had an air of quiet 
efficiency. It was pleasant to look at too. This man knows how 
to work ...how to get things done,” I thought. 

Joe's office helped him make a sale that day—it will help 
him many more times because, like a well made suit, it 
shows Joe at his best. 

Your office can help you to greater success—if you plan it 
with care. “Y and E” office equipment is designed and made 
to fit an office that expresses success. It is efficient to use and 
pleasant to look at. 


eZ 


WEUTRA-TORE 
Gant 





¢ For pictures of “Y and E” 


One Man’s 
Ideas 


. (Continued from page 13) 


ness of baking and selling bread. 
Within a few years, Mr. Long con- 
trolled several bakeries in the area, 
as well as others across the 
country. 

Every one was on a profitable 
basis and, when he sold out, his 
bakeries were dominating the Los 
Angeles market, as well as that 
of the entire lower part of 
California. 

Besides making a tidy profit 
for him, Mr. Long’s venture paid 
off in other ways. His bakeries 
were a sort of proving ground 
for some of the personnel in his 
service company, and the bakeries 
also proved the validity of many 
theories Mr. Long had nurtured 
for years. As Mr. Long said, he 
had no desire to make bread him- 
self; he preferred to concentrate 
on his service organization and 
help the industry as a whole. 

After his successful venture in 
the field, Mr. Long had another 
idea that he thought would sell 
more bread. As counselor for a 


steel office equipment, write 
for booklet No. 4002-487. 
There is a “Y and E” repre- 


large Eastern bakery that was 
losing money, he set up a plan of 
organization and an advertising 





in your Vv 
Call him for help in planning 
an effective office. % 





YAWMAN 0 RBE MF6.@. 


1042 JAY STREET * ROCHESTER 3, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN SAVING MONEY? 


If you are—and who isn’t these daye—you ean get the facts from American Business Magazine. 
Every month, this publication tells how various companies are cutting their costs through 
better methods. New ideas and different approaches are described in detail and illustrated in 
fall se that you can adapt them in your own business. 


Clip this coupon for your subscription to American Business Magazine, and we'll send it 
either to your office or te your home. You can start saving money now by subscribing for 
2 yeare—24 issuce—at $7, or you can get 12 issues for $4. Enclose the money, or we can 
bill you. 

AMERICAN BUSINESS MAGAZINE Si..0°"%0" imac 
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procedure that within 3 years 
moved that bakery to a position 
of leadership in its big metropoli- 
tan market. This bakery put out 
the first bread to be wrapped in 
cellophane and was first to intro- 
duce sliced bread in its market. 
Mr. Long initiated these practices. 

At another time, an Atlanta 
bakery that had been in business 
for 30 years told Mr. Long it 
had decided to advertise, and had 
appropriated $60,000 for that 
purpose. Mr. Long checked with 
some of the grocers in the area, 
and found his client to be in a 
very unfavorable position in the 
market. He toid the bakery officials 
they were not ready to advertise. 
He said they might as well toss 


Leseeee mene we eescseseeeseeeesessess their $60,000 in the river, because 
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sagging sales of a bakery or any 
other company could not be raised 
with a few ads. 

Finally, the bakery worked out 
a contract with Mr. Long, and 
he and his assistants streamlined 
the business and virtually made 
it over. A year later, the adver- 
tising program was begun, and, 3 
years later, the Atlanta Baking 
Company was listed at the top of 
the successful bakeries in the area. 
Today the company is one of the 
biggest in the South. 

It has already been said that 
The W. E. Long Company is a 
service organization. Its 120 cli- 
ents are called “independents” 
because they have no large chain 
affiliation. There are really no na- 
tional bakeries; people in the 
industry term such concerns as 
Continental Baking Company, 
Inc., and General Baking Company 
as bakeries with large multiple 
operations. They have the closest 
thing to national distribution, and 
Continental alone has 80 plants 
scattered throughout the country. 
There are about a dcezen of these 
large baking companies in the 
nation. 

Wherever there is an operation 
by one of these large companies, 
there may be as many as four or 
five independents selling in the 
same market and getting an ample 
part of the business. It is with 
these independent companies that 
the Long Company has its strong- 
est interests. 

The W. E. Long Company can- 
not be called an advertising 
agency, because it offers services 
in management engineering, prod- 
uct engineering, plant engineering, 
promotion, cost accounting, mer- 
chandising and public relations, as 
well as advertising. Long can de- 
sign and build a plant for a client, 
plan his production, advertising, 
accounting, and everything else, 
then turn over the key. 

In the search for new frontiers, 
Mr. Long is still busy developing 
new big ideas for the industry he 
has helped so much. As he says, 
“Our industry should dream no 
small dreams, and we cannot 
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make progress looking backward.” 

Associates describe Mr. Long 
as a perfectionist, and he himself 
says that this trait follows him 
through everything he does. For 
example, when he shines a pair of 
his shoes, he wants to do a job that 
cannot be surpassed by any boot- 
black in Chicago. At the same 
time, when he is asked to help a 
faltering bakery, he wants to do 
a perfect job there, too. 


Somebody has called Mr. Long 
a lusty old gentleman who has 
more pep than most men half his 
age. In his middle seventies, Mr. 
Long recently climbed out of bed 
after an attack of pneumonia long 
enough to give a scheduled talk 
before a bakery group in Florida. 

Mr. Long has said that he never 
worked for money. His advice is, 
“Work for achievement, and you 
cannot avoid the money.” 


"We cut catalog costs 
by doing plastic binding 





right in our own office” 


“With our new GBC plastic binding 
equipment, we bind 3 custom-made catalogs 
in the same time as 1 under our old system. 
And plastic bindings cost less . . . improve 
the appearance and effectiveness of our 
literature,”’ says Miss L. E. Roberts, 
Powers Regulator Co., Chicago. 


OPENING BINDING and 
placing sheets on rings. 
Close and remove 
finished catalog. 


NEW GBC plastic binding equipment* binds all sizes of loose 
sheets into attention-compelling, personalized, easy-to-use 
booklets...in a matter of seconds. Handsome plastic 


bindings add prestige, sales appeal, and color to your pres- 
entations and proposals. Each page turns easily .. . lies 
perfectly flat. Special loose-leaf punching permits additions 
or changes anywhere in the book. GBC equipment costs 
less than a typewriter . . . is precision built to last a lifetime. 
Anyone can operate it without special training. 


Special free trial offer! Try this low-cost equipment on 


yy 


CATALOGS are bound as 
needed from up-to-date 
pages. 


your catalogs in your office or plant. It is UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED to be satisfactory in all ways. 


*Patents Pending 
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General Binding 


Corporation 


World's largest producers of 
plastic bindings 

Ond plastic binding equipment 

Chicago 14, Illinois 


Mail Coupon for SAMPLES ond FREE TRIAL 0 


General Binding Corporation, Dept. AB-10 
810 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 14, iil. 

Please send me Bulletin AB-10, describing your new 
low-cost portable GBC plastic binding equipment . . . 
also 2 handy memo books bound this modern way. 
Tell me how | can try this i without obligati 














A Built-to-Order Plant or Office 


(Continued from page 18) 


ployers Group Insurance Com- 
panies; and Continental Can Co., 
Inc. 

The Associated Telephone Com- 
pany has just consummated deals 
for three new buildings, total 
valuation $1,825,000, to be located 
in Long Beach, Santa Monica, and 
San Bernardino, Cal. The Long 


Beach structure, a revenue ac- 
counting center valued at $650,- 
000, has been leased for 30 years 
with options for two 10-year 
renewals. At Santa Monica, the 
phone company has taken a 40- 
year lease, with one 10-year re- 
newal option, on an $875,000 


district headquarters office. 








Just think of it! 


A quieter office for only 12%c a year. 


A Kil-Klatter typewriter pad costs only a dollar and twenty- 
five cents at your stationer or office supply dealer. It will 
last at least ten years—and all during that time, it will 
cushion the jar and deaden the noise of typing. Yes, for 
12%c a year, Kil-Klatter is a good buy! 


© Made from genuine long-life OZITE felt. 
© Dent-proof and skid-proof. 
© Fits many other office machines, too. 


$1.25 AT YOUR STATIONER OR OFFICE SUPPLY DEALER 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT CO. 


Dept. V506, Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Ill. 


KIL: RLATIER 


~~ 


THE SCIENTIFIC TYPEWRITER PAD 





Carter ingenuity doesn’t stop 
with this “one-control package” 
plan, however. His method of dis- 
covering potential clients is un- 
usual, too. In many instances, he 
has developed the desire for a new 
building where appeared 
to exist. 

One day, a couple of years ago, 
Carter was in downtown Los 
Angeles shopping with his wife. 


They visited various floors of a 


none 


leading department store. At sev- 
eral points Carter noticed offices 
for the store’s suburban branches. 
He knew that many of the store’s 
departments were leased out on a 
concession basis. He reasoned that 
the disconnected, and therefore 
inefficient, offices were taking up 


valuable retailing space. 
By checking around and asking 
questions of concessionaires and 


others, Carter was able to figure 
that the space occupied by the 
offices could be leased to conces- 
sionaires for a total annual rental 
of nearly $50,000. He further 
calculated that he could build a 
de luxe new office structure for 
this store organization just out- 
side the high-rent district, and 
lease it to the store for an annual 
rental of approximately $25,000. 

After doing some research in 
his office and over the phone, he 
confirmed his original hunch. Then 
he armed himself with some very 
convincing figures and walked in 
on the president of the chain. It 
was not long before he had a con- 
tract. Today, the chain is very 
happily situated in efficient, modern 
offices just west of the downtown 
area, and has leased out all the 
space it had previously occupied. 

More recently, Carter convinced 
the Cyclone Fence Division of the 
American Steel & Wire Company 
to move out of a building it owned 
and into one he would build for 
them. In this instance, he was able 
to show the company how a newly 
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designed building located alongside 
a railroad spur would actually 
save the cost of the rent in in- 
creased efficiency of operation. The 
old building, located several hun- 
dred feet from a spur, necessitated 
the hiring of truckers to transfer 
merchandise between the railroad 
and the warehouse. In the new 


building, railroad cars will come | 


right alongside the loading dock 
of the warehouse. 

Other savings which also will be 
effected have so impressed the man- 


agement of Cyclone that it has | 


arranged for Carter handling of 
two deals in eastern cities involv- 
ing a total of $400,000. The 
original tie-up represents an ex- 
penditure of $200,000 on a 20- 
year lease. 

Most Carter leases run for 20 
or 30 years, although occasionally 
he has signed for as little as 10 
years or for as long as 40 years. 
Optional 10-year renewal periods 
are provided for. Net leases are 


customary with taxes and upkeep | 
paid by the tenants. High quality | 


construction work holds the con- 
fidence of prospective buyers and 
also assures tenants they will have 
minimum expenses. 


Carter’s method of assuming all | 


the risk and providing a complete 
real-estate and building service has 
proved an ideal solution to the 
problems faced by some very suc- 
cessful national organizations in 
keeping capital as fluid as possible. 
By this system, none of a corpora- 
tion’s money is frozen, even during 
the period when buildings are 
under construction. 


Aside from that, company ex- | 


ecutives are saved many hours of 
their valuable time. Generally, top 
executives, even in the largest 
companies, end up spending many 


hours involved in the details of | 


finding the right piece of property, 
negotiating its purchase, and ar- 
ranging for eventual resale of the 
completed property. 

Eprror’s Note: Word has just 
been recetved that Mr. Carter 
passed away suddenly, but we feel 
sure that his company will con- 
tinue full operations. 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES 


OZALID —the speedy copying process that’s 


60 TIMES FASTER 


than costly, old-fashioned “copying”! 


Ozalid, the world’s most versatile copy- 
ing process, is not only helping to make 
American's flights safer, faster—but is 
also contributing to the savings that are 
the backbone of efficient operation. 


SAFETY COMES FIRST 
Precise weight distribution means that 
even ash trays must be exactly located. 
This requires copies of the slightest 


| changes—which are also sent to the 30 


far-flung terminals in the American 
system. American uses Ozalid for true- 
to-scale copies...for with Ozalid there's 
no chance for manual errors, nor dis- 
tortion caused by “wet” or photographic 
copying methods 


SPEED IS 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT 


American's Daily Operations Report, 
showing crew and plane arrivals and 


departures, must be posted by specified 


MS 
Dept  - 
woe City, New pany 
“ lemen Please send 
Genxlet that fully exp 
process. 


illustrated 
* én Ozalid 


Name 
Compasy 


Position . 
Oxalid distributor listed 


ddress 
- pone book 


Or call yo 
in the class 


¢ local 
tified teleP 


Costs ... use 


times. Before using Ozalid, this report 
was often hours late. Now American 
posts changes on an Ozalid duplicate 
original . . . corrected copies are im- 
mediately available when wanted. 


LOWER COST 
MEANS BIG SAVINGS 

For example, one report on all American 
flights contains mileage data, fuel con- 
sumption, flight times and loads. Three 
copies of each of 46 segments of this 
report are needed. Ozalid saves Ameri- 
can $82.10 each time this report is 
prepared 

Like American Airlines, you can prob- 
ably benefit from Ozalid’s versatility in 
engineering, accounting, scheduling, 
and countless other fields. Get the full 
story of how Ozalid can help solve your 
copying problems —mail the coupon for 
your copy of “The Simplest Business 
System,” today! 


ZALID 


Johnson City, N. Y. * Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 





\ 
For LARGE mailing lists or small— 
when you address the 
Raat a typewritten hecto rolls can 
be used up to 100 times—at a cost of 
$3.50 per Poll, plus labor. Additional 
names cost a fraction of a cent. No 
costly plates or messy stencils. Magic 
fluid applicator Pepe. easy address- 
ing of 1500 enve' 2 poss cards, cat- 
alogs, etc., per A precision- 
built business maching with enthusi- 
astic users ev: 
Priced (pilus f.e. tox and supplies, 99s 
slightly higher on West Coost) ot $3 


WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE CO 
MT. PROSPECT, ILL 


Without cost or obligation, send ‘BOOST SALES'" 
book to: 


NAME. 
ADDRESS 


CITY. STATE 


DEALERS: If you haven't seen the new Weber with 
the magic fluid wick, write for details TODAY! 














VALET 73 RACKS... 


LOCKERETTE 


—Combines the best features of 

both lockers and coat racks 
— wraps dry, aired and “in press”, improves employee 
health, lowers absen 
a Six foot (6-12) 
] unit accommodates 12 
Nine foot (9-18) unit 
provides 18 witha 
spaced coat hanger, a 
hat shelf, a 12” x 12” x 
15” dry lock box and 
a shelf for overshoes 


py aes 


write 


VOGEL - PETERSON co. 


624 So. Michigan Chicago 
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‘Telephone Selling 


(Continued from page 30) 


on the floor. You can’t speak 
clearly and in a resonant tone if 
you are slumped over and pressing 
your diaphragm down. Further- 
more, your prospect senses your 
attitude, even though he can’t see 
you. He knows from the very tone 
of your voice that you are merely 
going through a monotonous rou- 
tine. You expect him to say no, 
and he probably will not surprise 
you by saying yes. 

“Put energy, enthusiasm, help- 
fulness, and conviction into your 
talk. You should put as much 
energy into a telephone canvass as 
you would into a game of baseball. 

“Be pleasant. Put an occasional 
chuckle, as well as a smile, into 
your voice. 

“Enunciate clearly and distinct- 


ily. If the prospect speaks in- 


distinctly, though, hold the trans- 
mitter away from your mouth so 
he can’t understand you. That will 
arouse him and prompt him to 
speak up so you can understand 
him. 

“Mention the prospect’s 
frequently. 

“Be specific. Remember that you 
are wasting your own time, as well 


name 


as the prospect’s, if you are too 
voluble. 

“Don’t let the prospect talk too 
If he is inclined to do 
so, ask him to excuse you because 


long, either. 


you have another call. You do have 
other calls—to make. 
“Have 


offer, as a justification for calling. 


something special to 
The employer usually will provide 
a special deal of some kind for this 
purpose. 

“Ask for an appointment at a 
stated time. If he says he can’t see 
at that time, 
other specific time. Do not ask the 
prospect when it will be convenient 
for you to call. Suggesting a defi- 


you suggest some 


nite time gives the impression that 
you are busy and businesslike and 
inclination 
may have to 


also forestalls any 


which the prospect 


put off seeing you indefinitely. 

“If you cannot get a definite ap- 
pointment soon, leave the door 
open for another call later on. 
Remark that you no doubt will 
have other attractive offers some- 
time later and ask if you may call 
him then. Nearly all prospects will 
agree that you may do so, par- 
ticularly if you have impressed 
them favorably. 

“Make 25 or more calls an hour. 
It is possible to make 40 calls an 
hour, but 25 is a good rate. Ex- 
perience proves that, on the 
average, one should get 2 defi- 
nite appointments from 25 tele- 
phone calls and should make 1 
sale.” 

Smith Envelope salesmen are 
provided with a list of customers 
and prospects whom they are to 
call. The lists formerly consisted of 
plain, individual cards, but these 
now have been replaced by McBee 
Keysort cards. 

Cards are grooved to indicate 
whether the concern listed is a cus- 
tomer, whether it gets the Smith 
house organ, whether it is a print- 
ing firm, alphabetically by firm 
name, by salesmen’s names, by dis- 
tricts, by other cities, and a spe- 
cial list. Two sets of cards are 
maintained. One set is filed alpha- 
betically and is kept for reference 
only, while the other is distributed 
to the salesmen at the proper time. 
After making a call, the salesman 
notes the result on the card in 
pencil. Cards then go to the sales 
manager for review and are filed 
in a month-file to come up when 
the parties should be contacted 
again. 

Mr. Phillippi cites many ad- 
vantages of the telephone canvass. 
“As a timesaver, there just isn’t 
anything else to compare with it,” 
he said. “It enables the salesman 
to weed out prospects who are not 
in the market at the time and to 
locate those who are or who at 
least are sufficiently interested to 
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grant an initial interview to learn 
more about the product. 

“It is the quickest and most 
direct route to the boss. If one 
calls personally, he may be kept 
waiting for a long while, he may 
have to return several times be- 
fore he gets to the proper person, 
or he may even have the door 
slammed in his face. Very few 
people are too busy to answer the 
telephone, They pick up the in- 
strument almost automatically, 
regardless of how busy they are at 
the time. Then, too, no one is likely 
to hang up on you, provided you 
are brief and to the point. In other 
words, you get a hearing and you 
get it immediately. 

“This method is the salvation 
of the cub salesman, especially, be- 
cause it enables him to get enough 
business right from the start to 
prevent his getting discouraged 
and quitting before he really learns 
the business. Many insurance com- 
panies, for instance, hire 10 sales- 
men at the beginning of the year 
and, by the end of the year, they 
have perhaps 2 left. When I was 
in the insurance business, we hired 
10 salesmen at the beginning of the 
year, taught them the telephone 
technique, and at the end of the 
year we had 8 left. 

“The cost, too, is low—usually 
less than a nickel a call. Compared 
with personal canvassing, that is 
insignificant. It doesn’t leave any- 
thing for the prospect to do—or 
forget to do—such as return a 
coupon. 

“We don’t advocate trying to 
sell goods or services over the 
telephone, although I used to sell 
my band that way, and I have sold 
some services by telephone, too. On 
one occasion, as a demonstration 
to a dealer, I called 10 people at 
random and got 3 immediate 
service jobs for him at a time 
when his service man was about to 
quit because he didn’t have enough 
work for him. 

“In this business, and in most 
others, though, we undertake to 
sell appointments by telephone, 
then get the actual order when we 
keep the appointment.” 
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Lost — another wonderful girl 


NEEDLESSLY LOST to an office that 
needs her. Carelessly lost because 
she had to work late “again”—just 
once too often. 


So tonight she decided to give no- 
tice tomorrow She'll find another 
job easily. In an office that doesn't 
take overtime for granted every time 
the boss wants cost breakdowns, or 
rush reports on sales and inventory. 


An office where urgently needed 
facts and figures are compiled on 
time—at closing time—where flexi- 
ble McBee Keysort puts vital oper- 
ating reports at management's 
fingertips without waste motion, 
without fuss and bother. 

There’s a lesson in this story... 

McBee helps make your office 
workers more valuable as well as 
more content in their jobs. That's im- 
portant! For only employees who 


THE McBEE 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
The McBee Company, Ltd 


know your company’s policies, cus- 
tomers and procedures can “take 
over” when vacancies crop up. 


With your present personnel, 
without costly installations, McBee 
Keysort provides you with accurate 
and useful management controls at 
less cost than any other system. 
When notched, the pre-coded holes 
along the edges of the Keysort card 
make it mechanically articulate. 
They make it easy to collect a wealth 
of data ... classify it... summarize 
it... file it... findit...useit... 
quickly and accurately. 

It's easy to see why McBee sales 
have multiplied sevenfold in just a 
few short years. 

There’s a McBee man near you 
who will tell you frankly whether or 
not McBee can help you. Ask him 
to drop in. Or write us. 


COMPANY 


N. Y. Offices in principal cities 


11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont., Can 








@ Your typists also will do 
faster, neater work on Hammer- 
mill Bond's smooth, sturdy, snow- 
white surface. For this paper takes 
quick, clean erasures. No retyp- 
ing of a whole letter because of 
one mistake—causing needless 
overtime and paper waste. 

Ask your printer about Hammer- 
mill Bond. He will tell you that 
any typing stands out with new 
sparkle and snap on this fine 
letterhead paper. 

Prove it yourself. Compare 
Hammermill Bond with the paper 
you are now using—in your own 
office—at no expense. 


Send for the free 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond... a real 
“show-how” portfolio ... actual printed specimens to help you 
design a letterhead that will represent your firm properly . . . time- 
saving forms that cut down errors and waste... sample book of 
Hammermill Bond. Send coupon for your FREE kit now. 


Nl ERM, 
Bonn 


if you need a printer who is ready and willing to supply your needs on Hammermill papers, call Western 
Union by number and ask ‘Operator 25'' for the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild of Printers. 


1 Hammermill Paper Company, 1467 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 
1 Please send me—FREE —the 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 
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Fast National 
Distribution 


(Continued from page 32) 


and remain at each place long 
enough to make presentations. 
The company’s efforts have re- 
sulted in some good dividends. 
While attaining national distribu- 
tion for its product in 18 months, 


| Lawter developed its business to 


well over $1 million. Sales this year 


| are expected to be 100 per cent 


better than those in 1949. 
Lawter is continually having 

trouble in providing enough space 

for its business, because of the 


| ever-increasing size. A new build- 
ing was built in 1947, with an ad- 
dition the following year. This 





|more than 40 


year, the company is tripling its 
over-all size. 

Having started in 1940, Lawter 
is still new and small. The business 
was begun on $2,500 as a one- 
man operation. Today there are 


| about 40 Lawter employees, and 


not a man in the organization is 
years old. The 
average age is 28, determined 
when a survey was made for group 
insurance for employees. 

Lawter has a training problem 
with every new employee hired, be- 
cause there is no such thing as a 
trained fluorescent specialist. Some 
of these young skilled workers, of 
course, may have to be replaced 
since they are likely to be called 
into the service. 

Lawter’s clients are big and 
well known. Many of the automo- 
bile companies use Lawter’s black- 
lighting for instrument panels, and 
businesses using the fluorescent 
signs include RCA, General Elec- 
tric, Kleenex, General Foods, and 
many others. 

As Mr. Terra said, “It all goes 
to show that there is something 
new under the sun.” If a company 
has a good new product, it can 
always be sold with the proper 
effort. The size of the company 


| makes no difference. 
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OFFICES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Investment 
In Morale 


October 1950 


When some company executives hear the suggestion that modernization 
of their offices could do a great deal for their business, they often laugh 
and say that the offices have nothing to do with the rise and fall of sales. 
A few of these men actually believe that working surroundings have little 
effect on employees. The executive thinking in modern, efficient business, 
of course, is entirely different. For example, Nash-Kelvinator Corpora- 
tion recently modernized its Detroit offices, and they have already im- 
proved employee morale, while making a favorable impression on visitors. 
A company spokesman said that either result would have warranted the 
renovation program. 


President George W. Mason of Nash- Kelvinator said that he 
considers the modernization program a splendid invest- 
ment because it contributes greatly to the efficiency and 
morale of the office personnel. The offices also make a good 
impression on visitors, as evidenced by this view of the re- 
ception lobby, where strangers form opinions of the firm 
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New Offices Do Bigger Jo 


By Dwight G. Baird 


A NEW spirit pervades the ad- 
ministration building of Nash- 
Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich. Offices have been renovated 
and modernized, and those who oc- 
cupy them are justifiably proud 
of their new and improved working 
home. Visitors are favorably im- 
pressed, also. 

Either of these results would 
have warranted the alteration and 
renovation program; the two to- 
gether make it an excellent invest- 
ment in operating efficiency and 
good will. 

As George W. Mason, president 
and chairman of the board, said: 
“Our administration offices needed 
modernizing just as our factories 
did—and for much the same rea- 
sons. Our business has been grow- 
ing rapidly, and we have been ex- 
panding in all departments. In 
1941, our net sales totaled about 
$70 million; in 1949, the total was 
$364 million. The average number 
of employees at the beginning of 
the decade was around 10,000; 
now the number is close to 25,000. 
To do a bigger job better, we had 
to expand and modernize plants 
and offices. 

“The office expansion and mod- 
ernization was an important item 
in an over-all plant facilities pro- 
gram that cost more than $50 
million. We consider that a 
splendid investment, rather than a 
necessary expense, though, be- 
cause it contributed immeasurably 
to the working efficiency and 
morale of our office personnel. 

“From a good-will standpoint, 
we realize that many _ people, 
whether they are customers or 
vendors or future prospects, often 
gain their most important impres- 
sion of any company from its 
physical aspect—the appearance 
of the office they visit, the recep- 
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tion lobby, the grounds, the build- 
ing itself. Appearance has a strong 
bearing on good will, and we 
wanted to make certain that we not 
only have the capacity to build 
good products, but also that we 
look as though we can.” 

The administration building was 
relatively new and commodious. It 
is 210 by 51 feet and contains four 
floors and a full basement. Even 
so, the large expansion of the office 
force made it necessary to take 
over considerable office space in 
one of the adjoining factory build- 
ings. Steel sash in side walls of en- 
closed bridges which connect the 
two buildings was replaced with 
glass brick, floors were covered 
with marbelized linoleum, and in- 
terior surfaces were covered with 
cream enamel. 

The reception lobby was com- 
pletely modernized. Dark mahog- 
any woodwork was bleached and 
finished with clear lacquer, and the 
room was refurnished in blond 
mahogany and_ green leather. 
Lounge sofas around the side walls 
are supplemented by inviting 
chairs, with low, circular magazine 
tables as focal points. The recep- 
tion desk, which replaced a conven- 
tional office desk, is 3 by 8 feet 
and curves out from the east wall 
near the elevators. 

The west wing of the ground 
floor formerly was shared by the 
purchasing department of Kel- 
vinator Division and executives of 
several other departments. The 
clerical section of the purchasing 
department occupied an open of- 
fice area some 20 feet wide and 56 
feet long in the center, with in- 
dividual offices on each side. Be- 
cause partitions were only 8 feet 
high, sound traveled freely 
throughout the area. Filing cab- 
inets were ranged along the parti- 


tions in front of buyers’ offices, 
and the necessary traffic about 
them added to the noise and dis- 
tractions. Buyers’ secretaries oc- 
cupied their offices with them, mak- 
ing the offices overcrowded. 

The director of purchases and 
two buyers of Nash Division were 
moved from Kenosha to Detroit; 
executives of departments other 
than purchasing were moved to 
other quarters. The clerical sec- 
tion was moved to the basement, 
and the interior of the entire wing 
was remodeled. 

A long corridor from the recep- 
tion lobby through the purchas- 
ing department was created by 
installing sound-insulated _ steel 
paneling and Flutex glass. Panel- 
ing is in grained walnut finish and 
is flush with the ceiling. Near the 
west end, corridor walls curve to 
left and right, leaving an open 
area for desks of the two depart- 
ment heads’ secretaries facing the 
corridor. The corridor ceiling was 
iowered 2 feet to prevent produc- 
ing a canyon-like effect of high 
walls and narrow corridor. 

Between the corridor and the 
buyers’ offices on each side of it is 
an open area, 8 feet 9 inches wide 
and 56 feet long, in which the 
buyers’ secretaries have their 
desks and files. 

Between the secretarial area and 
the individual offices on each side 
is another metal-and-glass parti- 
tion, flush with the ceiling. Glass 
panels here and between buyers’ 
offices are clear. 

The ceiling throughout is 
covered with acoustical tile. Light- 
ing is fluorescent. The floor is 
covered with inlaid linoleum in a 
marbelized pattern except in of- 
fices of department heads and their 
secretaries, where it is covered with 
warm brown Gro-point type 
carpet. 

The best of the old furniture 
was moved to the basement to be 
used by the clerical section, and 
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all new furniture was provided for 
the purchasing offices. 

Offices of the directors of pur- 
chases (Nash and Kelvinator Di- 
visions) are furnished in bleached 
walnut. Desks are 87 by 44 inches 
and have overhanging tops. A 
table to match, bookcase, telephone 
stand, wastebasket, and costumer 
are of the same material. Execu- 





tives’ and visitors’ chairs are up- 


holstered in red leather. 
President Mason, who said appearance has a strong bearing on good will, liked 


All buyers and their secretaries , a oe - 
“ his office just the way it originally was; so it was renovated but not changed 


were furnished modern metal fur- 
niture. Buyers’ desks are of the 
double pedestal type, with 5-inch 
overhang at each end and at the 
rear. They are 70 by 35 inches in 
size and are 29 to 30 inches high. 
Buyers’ chairs are of cast alu- 
minum and_ brown leatherette. 
Secretaries have metal typewriter 
desks; posture chairs with latex 
rubber seats; and filing cabinets, 
finished in beige color to match the 
buyers’ furniture. 

Kelvinator’s advertising depart- 
ment, sales promotion, and sales 
training occupy the east wing of 
the ground floor. The clerical sec- 
tion was moved to the basement, 
leaving only secretarial desks in 
the open area between offices. Par- 
titions are of light-colored metal 
and Flutex glass. 

The basement houses Kelvina- 
tor’s advertising and sales training 
production department, photo- 
graphic, general files, and a con- 
ference room. There is a small re- 
ception lobby here. Partitions are 
of cream-colored metal and clear 
glass. The conference room is fur- 
nished with a large table and 16 
chairs, both motion-picture and 
slide-film projectors, built-in 
blackboard, screen, and other con- 
veniences. There is a television set 
for viewing Nash-Kelvinator and 
other programs. The room is air 
conditioned. 

The east wing of the second 
floor is occupied by sales execu- 
tives of Kelvinator Division, while 


dames Lee, director of purchases, has an office (above) in modern design. Gen- 
eral offices (below) have General Fireproofing furniture, Hauserman partitions 
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A LOT OF 

YOUR PRINTING 
CAN BE DONE 
FOR LESS 


ON A 
DAVIDSON 
DUAL 


It’s designed for 

fast, economical 

manag oe of office 

orms, letter heads, envelopes, form 
letters, advertising literature...in black 
and white or multi-color. And... it does 
both offset and letterpress printing... 
the best method for each job. You'll be 
surprised at the big share of your work 
it can do at a real saving. Let us 

show you how you can have these 
advantages. Write today. 


Davidson peel 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1028-46 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Ill. 





Phone Privacy 


Snap a ‘“‘Hush-A-Phone”’ on your 
phone and eavesdroppers cannot 
hear you; prevents phone talk 


hear 
Only 
marked on phone handle. An 
¥ ideal gift. Catalog on request. 
Hush-A-Phone Corp. 
Room 720, 65 Madison Ave.. New York 16 








The Vest-Pocket Course on Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP” 


By J. C. Aspley 


Here’s a pint-size manual on salesman- 
ship that packs a real wallop! As a re- 
fresher course in the fundamentals of 
selling, over 200,000 copies have been 
bought by companies to give to their 
salesmen, dealers, and to men who want 
to get into selling. 48 pages. 3 by 6 
inches. Send for sample copy, 25 cents. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Tl 














the west wing is occupied by those 
of Nash Division. The physical ar- 
rangements are similar to those in 
the purchasing department. For- 
merly, the clerical section was 
located in an open area, commonly 
called “the bullpen,” between the 
rows of offices on both sides, and 
partitions were only 8 feet high. 

Here, too, a corridor was 
created by installing sound-insu- 
lated metal paneling and Flutex 
glass, flush with the ceiling. Corri- 
dor and offices are carpeted. Be- 
tween corridor and executive of- 
fices on each side is an open 
secretarial area. Between this area 
and individual offices is a metal und 
Flutex glass partition, also flush 
with the ceiling. All metal panel- 
ing, including inner walls of in- 
dividual offices, is finished in 
grained walnut. Secretaries have 
modern metal furniture. Walnut 
furniture in executive offices was in 
good condition, for the most part, 
and was only renovated. 

At each end of the corridor is a 
large photomural which tends to 
break the appearance of great 
distance and lends a decorative 
touch. Here, too, is a small waiting 
area, furnished with curved lounge 
sofa. 

The east wing of the third floor 
is occupied by executives of the 
corporation and is practically a 
duplicate of the second-floor ar- 
rangement, with corridor, secre- 
tarial area, and individual offices 
on both sides partitioned off by 
metal and glass panels. 

Officers of the corporation oc- 
cupy the west wing of this fioor. 
Corridor and floors were re- 
carpeted, corridor walls and walls 
of offices which did not have wood 
paneling were covered with grained 
and fur- 


niture was renovated. Instead of 


walnut metal paneling, 


an open secretarial area, there is a 
secretarial office between each two 
officials’ offices. 

The employees’ cafeteria and 
the home economics department on 
the fourth floor were altered and 
refurnished. 
in the cafeteria were chiefly func- 
tional; those made in the home 


Improvements made 


economics department were both 
functional and decorative. 

Before alterations were made, 
the home economics department oc- 
cupied a single large room with a 
stage in it for demonstrations and 
lectures. Round about were desks, 
refrigerators, electric ranges, and 
other products. The department 
still occupies the same area, but 
what a difference! There is now a 
small auditorium with stage, three 
offices, three kitchens, a dining 
area, and a modern laundry. 

Offices are occupied by the direc- 
tor, copywriters, and_ clerical 
group. Interior walls of the direc- 
tor’s office are covered with Weld- 
tex combed plywood in sage green ; 
furniture is blond walnut; there 
is a three-quarter-length mirror on 
one wall ; modernistic drapes adorn 
the windows; and framed pictures 
of cooked foods, in full color, are 
mounted on the walls. 

Partitions which segregate the 
other offices are of structural glass 
with aluminum trim. 

Alteration and renovation of all 
the offices were planned by Don 
Mortrude, industrial designer. 





Buy or Rent 


NEW “use-purchase” plan was 

announced by Remington Rand 
Inc., under which tabulating equip- 
ment may be purchased over a 
period of less than 9 years at a 
lower cost than rental. 

The new plan spreads payments 
over 100 months and has a can- 
cellation clause effective after the 
first year. Over any period in ex- 
cess of 3 years, the plan is said 
to make it less expensive to buy 
the equipment than to rent it. 
The cancellation clause makes it 
possible for the purchaser to re- 
place equipment with newer models, 
as in the case of rented equipment, 
if it becomes more profitable 
to do so. 

The plan also insures the buyer 
against any rise in annual pay- 
ments, due to increased prices of 
equipment. 
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Empl ood MOUS TRUM HELATTOHS 


“Security for old age cannot be achieved by the signing of agreement . . . or by leg- 
islation. It can only be achieved by increased productivity accomplished in part by 
technological improvements and capital investment.’’—Walter H. Dupka, vice 
president, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Controllers Institute meeting, Sept. 19 





Survey Shows the Figures 
Needed for Bargaining 


Management must have more specific 
information on labor costs, living costs, 
and other pertinent factors if it is to 
be in a position to counter “Fifth- 
Round” union demands. In addition, such 
data must be presented at the bargaining 
table in clearly understandable form, 
according to Controllership Foundation, 
Inc., research branch of the Controllers 
Institute, New York. The Institute also 
points out that many important gaps 
exist in company records which leave 
negotiators vulnerable to “surprise 
attacks.” 

This situation can be corrected only 
through year-round cooperation between 
each company’s controller and its in- 
dustrial relations staff. How such team- 
work may be developed is the theme of 
the study conducted for the foundation 
by the New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University. The findings, based on an 
analysis of the methods used by 41 
selected companies, have been presented 
in a report entitled, “Providing Facts 
and Figures for Collective Bargaining.” 
The advisory committee supervising the 
project was headed by C. R. Fay, con- 
troller of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company. 

Controllers and negotiators interviewed 
during the progress of the survey 
emphasize the importance of having the 
kind of records which can be flexibly 
used to construct reports for many 
different purposes. Lists of minimum 
and maximum personal records to guide 
executives in establishing proper sys- 
tems to meet their companies’ needs 
have been included in the report. In 
addition, methods of anticipating union 
demands are enumerated and described. 

One of the most important sections 
of the survey includes information on 
the preparation of “fact books” to guide 
negotiators and policy-making officials. 
If the report does nothing more than 
make management conscious of the im- 
portance of assembling facts and figures 
in a readily accessible “fact book,” the 
price of the report has been well spent. 

As an example of special issues in- 
volved in collective bargaining, the re- 
port devotes a chapter to the facts re- 
quired for negotiating pensions. 
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Officials from American Cyanamid's Bridgeville, Pa., plant presented a com- 
munity park to the town to fill a long-standing need in the industrial area 


Company and Community Work Together to Provide Park 


Bridgeville, Pa. is a town located 
in the rolling hills outside Pittsburgh, 
and its 5,000 population includes the 
normal number of children who, like 
all youngsters, wanted a place to play. 
Their elders, too, needed a place to have 
picnics, but the town did not have play 
facilities for either young or old. 

One day about a year ago, one of 
the employees of the American Cyanamid 
Company’s Bridgeville plant asked if 
children could play ball on an unused 
part of the company land. Permission 
was readily given and management had 
a field cleared and a backstop built for 
the young ballplayers. 

After this step was taken, it was 
decided that still more of the land could 
be put into use as a community park. 
Cyanamid checked with the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce which enthusiastically 
accepted the idea of a recreation or 
community park. Plans were approved 
and Cyanamid presented the community 
with an 8-acre community park in this 
heavily industrialized town, under a 
token lease of $1 a vear 


The company cleared the land, leveled 
it, planted grass, and enclosed the area 
with a rustic fence. A 50-foot flagpole 
was erected with a plaque in its cement 
base commemorating the occasion. Picnic 
tables, fireplaces, disposal cans, and rest 
room facilities were added. Through all 
these preparations, the community and 
Cyanamid were working together—each 
doing its part, and each getting a re- 
turn on the investment. 

The Chamber of Commerce has now 
taken on the job of administering the 
park. It has planned to erect slides and 
swings for the children, put in more 
picnic facilities, and improve the road 
leading to the area. With the adjoining 
ball field, the Bridgeville-Cyanamid Park 
becomes a focal point of community 
activities. 

Dedication ceremonies which included 
a parade, raising the flag over the new 
park, and speeches by local dignitaries 
thus culminated a cooperative effort on 
the part of the community, people, and 
company to fill a long-standing need 
in the town 





Company's Free Safety Shoes 
Cut Employee Accidents 


The Meredith Safety Council of the 
Meredith Publishing Company, Des 
Moines, Ia., has given away 170 pairs of 
safety shoes and $3 certificates toward 
the purchase of 300 other pairs to en- 
courage the wearing of such shoes and 
thus eliminate unnecessary accidents in 
the plant. 

Said Bill Block, safety director, “We 
want to encourage safety shoes—shoes 
with steel protective toes—and we plan 
to continue this program each year. 
Workers on jobs where we feel that the 
shoes are most necessary will receive 


free shoes, while men holding other jobs 
will receive a $3 certificate toward the 
purchase of new safety shoes.” 

The program, which went into effect 
early this summer, will be continued next 
year. Those who received $3 certificates 
will be given certificates again next year, 
and those who received shoes this year 
will receive certificates toward the pur- 
chase of shoes in 1951. 

Jobs classified for free shoes included: 
Roll men and stock handlers in the press 
room, all building department members 
except night janitors and watchmen, all 
building stock and paper stock members. 
Supervisors turned in their lists of 
names, and arrangements were made 
with a Des Moines store for the purchase 
of the shoes. 


Pontiac Visitors Get Comfortable Ride Through the Plant 


Visitors can now make the 21%4-mile 
trip through the plants of the Pontiac 
Motor Division of General Motors in 
solid comfort aboard the new Pontiac 
“Chieftan.” 

The “Chieftan,” which is named for 
a famous line of Pontiac automobiles, 
is a 3-coach, 27-passenger vehicle pulled 
by a battery-powered tractor. The 
“Chieftan” makes some four trips daily 
to accommodate visitors from here, there, 
and everywhere, who want to see a 
modern automobile plant in action. 

With the new type of transportation, 
Pontiac can take care of more visitors 
and they, in turn, can cover more ground 
in less time. Too, one or two slow people 
cannot hold back the entire group, as 
was formerly true. 

It takes a little over 1 hour for 
visitors to make the tour, while their 
guide describes the manufacturing 
operations they see on the trip. The 


voice of the guide comes through loud- 
speakers located under each seat. The 
trip takes the passengers along each 
side of the %-mile-long assembly line 
and pauses at the end to let visitors 
see Pontiacs driven off the line under 
their own power. 

The complete tour takes in the motor 
plant, following Pontiac engines from 
start to finish; the axle plant; several 
sections of the sheet metal plant; pro- 
vides glimpses of the modern plating 
plant; and includes several departments 
of the foundry, in addition to providing 
views of various manufacturing opera- 
tions at Pontiac. 

Besides helping visitors avoid aching 
feet, this method of handling a tour 
through the plant has the advantage of 
giving the group a better view of plant 
operations, and, by means of the loud- 
speaker arrangement, the guide can do 
a far better job of explanation. 


Visitors to Pontiac's automobile plant are now transported in this vehicle, 


and they can see more in less time and the trip is much easier on the feet 
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Columbia Offers Courses 
In Personnel Relations 


An evening course in personnel rela- 
tions for young men and women inter- 
ested in a career in this field is being 
offered in the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences at Columbia University this 
month. In addition to this course, there 
will be five others of special interest to 
business men and women, The list, to- 
gether with the names of those who will 
teach the courses, follows: 

Personnel Relations—Robert F. Moore, 
director of personnel and placement at 
Columbia. 

Practical Psychiatry for Men and 
Women in Business—Dr. Leland E. 
Hinsie, clinical professor of psychiatry. 

Executive Ability: How to Improve 
It—Dr. James F. Bender, director of 
National Institute for Human Relations. 

Business Research—Dr. Karl E. Et- 
tinger, research consultant. 

Effective Speech—Theodore M. Steele, 
assistant professor of English at 
Columbia. 

Basic Reading Course for Executives 
Professor Louis M. Hacker, director of 
the School of General Studies at 
Columbia. 


Four Allegheny Employees 
Receive High Awards 


Four employees of the Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
won the highest recognition for outstand- 
ing achievement the company can bestow 
when they were presented with the 
Allegheny Ludlum Award for Achieve- 
ment last month. Two of the employees 
won their award jointly, while separate 
awards were made to the other two. 
Three of the winners were employees of 
the company’s West Leechburg, Pa., 
plant and the fourth an employee of the 
Watervliet, N. Y., works. The Allegheny 
Ludlum Award consists of a citation 
from the board of directors, the Presi- 
dent’s Medal, and $1,000 in cash. H. G. 
Batcheller, board chairman, presented 
the awards. 

One employee won his recognition for 
his extraordinary contributions over a 
period of many years to the improve- 
ment in quality and quantity of cold 
rolled stainless and electrical steel strip. 
Twenty-nine of his 45 years have been 
spent as an employee of the company, 
beginning in 1921 as a laborer in the 
plant. The joint award was made to two 
employees for their ingenuity in de- 
veloping an automatic strip guide and 
electrically operated paper winder, and 
for their significant contributions to im- 
proved housekeeping in the plant. Both 
are veteran employees, each with 27 
years’ service. The fourth winner is only 
32 years of age and his award was made 
for his outstanding success, not only in 
his assigned duties but also by going 
beyond them to originate blooming mill 
techniques for high alloy bar production 
never before attempted successfully. 
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Workers keep constant check on out- 
put with this slide rule on machine 


Slide Rule Produces Check 
On Job in Motion 


A new inexpensive slide rule will now 
permit the production rate of a job to 
be checked while it is running. The rule 
is made of dimensionally-stable Vinylite 
plastic rigid sheet which is resistant to 
machine oils and to most chemicals. In 
addition, the rule will not warp or sup- 
port combustion, and it may be wiped 
clean with a damp cloth. 

As shown in the photo, the rule is 
set in full view by the machine in 
operation. Periodically, the number of 
pieces finished on a given operation are 
counted and the quantity interpreted in 
terms of earned hours. The hours earned 
are set on the movable scale of the unit 
directly below the number of hours 
worked. A green signal shows if pro- 
ductivity is above standard expectancy 
of 100 per cent; a red when 
productivity drops below 100 per cent. 
Thus, a constant check can be maintained 


signal 


Aldens Gives Employees Shots as Part of Defense Program 


Aldens Inc, a Chicago mail-order 
house, is getting its 4,500 employees all 
ready for A-bombs. So far as is known, 
this is the first company in the Chicago 
area to fall in line with the suggestion 
of Cook County doctors who recom- 
mended that the public be prepared 
with a tetanus inoculation in the event 
of a major disaster in the area. 

When the recommendation was made 
a few weeks ago, Aldens offered em- 
ployees free shots of antitetanus. It 
was found, however, that the toxoid 
(supplied free of charge by City and 
State) caused a reaction in 3 to 4 per 
cent of cases. Sometimes this reaction 
is so severe, the individual must receive 
adrenalin shots. Rather than have em- 
ployees go through this experience, 
Aldens decided to purchase 98 per cent 


Conference on Industrial 
Management Is Planned 


Arrangements for the University of 
Missouri's fourth annual Industrial Man- 
agement Conference indicates that a 
number of well-known industrialists will 
participate in the program on the Uni- 
versity campus at Columbia, November 
2, 3, and 4. 

The conference is being sponsored by 
Associated industries of Missouri, So- 
ciety for Advancement of Management, 
Industrial Council of Kansas _ City, 
Industrial Relations Club of St. Louis, 
and the Chamber of Commerce of 
Kansas City. 

While the program is primarily de- 
signed for management and industrial 
relations executives, the Conference is 
open to all persons interested in the 
subject of industrial management. The 
schedule includes the discussion of such 
subjects as: Understanding Labor Lead- 
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protein-free tetanus toxoid. The pro- 
tein-free toxoid requires only two shots 
totaling lcc, whereas the other toxoid 
requires three shots totaling 5cc’s. 

A one-page announcement was 
to the supervisory group by Jack C. 
Staehle, director of industrial relations, 
explaining the purpose and method of 
providing antitetanus shots. Employees 
were invited to participate in the in- 
oculations by signing the following type 
of coupon: 


sent 


Dear Mr. Curran: 
I would like to 

toxoid injections. 

receive advance 


tetanus 
will 


receive the 
I understand I 
notice. 


A a Phone Ext 


Dept. 2.0.0. .. Section .. 


ers, Managing a Quality Program, A 
Personnel Program for a Service In 
dustry, Patterns of Negotiated Pension 
Plans, Negotiating and Administrating 
Seniority Clauses, Control of Production 
Costs and Meeting Competition Through 
an Effective Methods Improvement and 
Standards Program, Picketing—Free 
Speech or Economic Coercion, Evaluat- 
ing the Personnel Program, The Fore- 
man’s Role in Personnel Management, 
The Importance of Facts in Grievances 
and Arbitration. 

Some of the speakers are: A. A. 
Imberman of Imberman and DeForest; 
Dean C. C. Balderston, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce; Robert 
Mueller, Monsanto Chemical Company; 
Robert G. Coy, Quaker Oats Com 
pany; and K. Wade Bennett, personnel 
director, Macy's, Kansas City 

Information regarding fees for the 
conference, hotels, and related matters 
may be had by addressing the Industrial 
Management Conference, 107 B & P A 
Building, Columbia, Mo. 
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For Better Employee 
Relations 


Safety and Service Award Em- 
blems help maintain employee 
goodwill and cooperation needed 
in the current competitive era 


Metal Arts emblems are of finest 
quality and attractively priced. 
Let us suggest a distinctive de- 
sign for your company. 


Also Identification Badges, Plaques. 
Athletic Medals, Trophies, ete. 


Write for New Catalog! 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. 15 Rochester 6, W. Y. 











WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 
Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing a 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. ” te 


5%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 





FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 








UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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The fall months point up the advantages of time- and money-saving equipment 
probably more than any other time of year. This is the period when offices are 
catching up with the work left by summer vacations, and office managers try to get 
as much as possible done before the holidays can play havoc with work schedules 





Machine Folds 10,000 
Sheets an Hour 


AN ELECTRIC folding machine, re- 
cently introduced, is simple enough for 
any Office worker to operate, yet versatile 
enough to be used in printing shops. 
The machine performs eight basic folds 
from a radio dial type of setting called 
the “Dial-a-Fold.” Feeding and stacking 
from the same end of the machine to 
save space, the folder will put two 
parallel folds in a sheet at the rate of 
10,000 an hour. The folder handles a 
wide variety of paper stock, sizes, and 
weights at speeds up to 19,000 pieces 
an hour. Model FM, made by Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., can save money for business- 
men, who are learning that hand folding 
of business forms and papers adds up 
to a big concealed cost. 


Tape Printed with Any 
Color, Any Message 


PRESSURE-sensitive tape imprinted 
on paper, cellophane, acetate film, or 
cloth stock has been designed for gen- 


eral industrial use. When in roll form, 
the tape is self-backing and can be ap- 
plied to any smooth surface without 
moistening. The tape can be imprinted 
with any color and informative message 
needed, which makes it ideal for quick 
and easy identification work for in- 
stallation or service at the plant or in 
the field. The tape roll comes in widths 
from % inch to 3 inches and lengths 
from 648 to 2,592 inches, imprinted as 
the customer specifies. Westline Division, 
Western Lithograph Company makes 
the tape. 


Holder Makes Copying 
From Big Books Easy 


COPYING material from big books need 
no longer be a chore. A new aid 
for handling big books holds them up- 
right and open, making copying much 
easier and reference much faster. Spring- 
steel fingers hold the pages open. The 
Bookmaster takes less desk space than 
the book would take on the desk. Book- 
master Company prices its product at 
$8.75. An attachment is available to ac- 
commodate extra large books with 18- 
to 20-inch covers. The holder, when 
folded, fits into a small desk drawer 
for easy storage. 
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Sales Register Includes 
Punched-Card Form 


A SALES register that includes an 
IBM punched card as one part of the 
forms it uses has been announced 
by Moore Business Forms, Inc. The 
punched-card register works like other 
registers and is easy to load. Inventory 
and stockkeeping purposes are two of 
the chief uses for the machine. Com- 
bining a sales slip with a punched card 
could provide almost automatic inven- 
tories. The card would be punched from 
information written upon it at the time 
of the sale. When the accounting ma- 
chine run has been made, after col- 
lating or combining cards, figures re- 
vealed could be compared directly with 
earlier inventory records to provide a 
picture of stock on hand. Salvage and 
waste reports in production operations 
are further applications for the punched- 
card register. 


Addresser Takes Thick 
Or Thin Pieces 

TISSUE-THIN air-mail envelopes to 
l-inch-thick booklets and catalogs can 
be addressed at high speed with a new 
spirit-process addressing machine. The 
new Weber Addressing Machine has a 
felt wick to which the printing fluid is 
fed between printings. Wick pressure is 
adjusted to the thickness of the mailing 
piece. Fluid flow is also easily controlled. 
After each piece is addressed, it is auto- 
matically ejected from the machine. This 
feature leaves the operator’s hands free 
for feeding and printing. Addressing is 
done from carbon reverse of mailing 
lists, typed on rolls of hecto paper. 
Properly prepared and processed, lists 
can be used up to 100 times. Weber 
Addressing Machine Company. 
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See this marvelous NEW 
MAILOPENER 


This new electrically operated LE model is the 
most versatile envelope opener ever! Gives an instant 
hairline trim to any kind of envelope, filmy tissue or 
heavy kraft, any size, any thickness. Makes all the 
morning mail available earlier to every department. 

Precision built to PB postage meter standards, it 
will give good service for a long time. Ask the nearest 
PB office to show you the full line of MailOpeners, 
hand and electric . . . or write for free booklet! 


PITNEY-BOWES, inc. 


2154 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. ...Originatorsof the 
postage meter .. .93 offices in U.S. and Canada. 


FOTO PH) A NEW, SPEEDIER, COST-CUTTING 
= PHOTO-COPYING MACHINE 


Copies anything written, 


DAYLIGHT , typed, printed, drawn or 


— Photographed in actual, 


DARKROOM reduced or enlarged sizes. 


REQUIRED 
| —— a MAKES UP TO FIVE 


18" x 24" PRINTS 
A MINUTE 


For any business requiring a daily production 
of copies of charts, blueprints, payrolls, news 
articles, advertisements, contracts, correspond- 
ence, photos, etc., the new FOTO-FLO is ideal. 
It soon pays for itself in convenience, speed, 
economical operation. Through its automatic 
timer ond print transport mechanism, FOTO- 
FLO insures uniform processing and sharp, 
legible prints. Manufacturers, banks, insurance 
companies, newspapers, department stores and 
Write Dept. 50-80 government departments will find FOTO-FLO 
for descriptive folder the answer to fast, low-cost photocopies. Our 
showing what FOTO- branch office experts will gladly survey your 
FLO can do for you. specific needs. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
HALOID recuse s sew vou 
Branch Offices F ‘ es 








Low-Cost Way to Make 
Office Layouts 


ANYONE can lay out an office easily 
and without drafting with a new low- 
cost planning unit. Two booklets come 
with the kit; one gives directions for 
using the kit, the other explains the 
principles of good office layout and its 
influence on efficient office operation. 
Basic unit of the method is a rigid 
planning-board with a plastic surface 
marked off into %4-inch squares. The 
scale is 4% inch to 1 foot. After the 
user outlines the floor plan, colored 
plastic adhesive tape is attached to the 
board to indicate walls and partitions. 
Scaled templates of office equipment and 
personnel are then shifted about the 
board until the best arrangement is 
achieved. After the final floor plan has 
been worked out, the templates can be 
attached to the planning board perma- 
nently. Kits are available in three sizes 
for floor areas up to 40 by 56 feet, 
72 by 96 feet, and 96 by 144 feet. Trio- 
metic, Inc., prices its kits at $6.00, $10.75, 
and $16.50, respectively. More than 380 
pieces of furniture, equipment, and per- 
sonnel are represented on the template 
sheets, all identified and ready for use. 


Three-Panel Bulletin 
Board 


MANAGEMENT and employee activity 
messages have posting space in a new 
three-panel bulletin board. A removable 
center panel provides for setting up 
changeable letter notices, while the cork- 
backed end panels can have material 
pinned to them. Each panel has its own 
glass door to keep the notices clean; 
a lock on each door prevents tampering 
once the notices are posted. Center 
panel can be slipped out of the hard- 
wood frame so that messages can be 
changed at a desk. Dav-Son Combination 
Bulletin Board is made by A. C. 
Davenport & Son, Inc. 


Foot-Pedal Addresser 
Speeds Mailings 


A FOOT-OPERATED unit has been 
added to the line of the Master Ad- 
dresser Company. Like the other Master 
Addressers, the Model 40-H uses the 
spirit process method of addressing with- 
out stencils or plates. Addresses are 
printed from carbon impressions typed 
on a long strip of paper tape. Lists of 
names and addresses, prepared on a 
typewriter at low cost, can be used 
100 times. Model 40-H will produce 
addressed envelopes as fast as the oper- 
ator can insert and remove them from 
the machine. The sturdy stand has two 
adjustable leaves. This new model is 
an extra-heavy reinforced machine with 
case-hardened steel gear, steel rack 
and feed lever, and heavy-duty bearings 
and spring. Built-in weight allows 
the machine to set solidly when in use. 
The addressing machine is now available 
through office supply and office equip- 
ment dealers. 
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Fluid Duplicator for 
Systems Works 


LATEST addition to a line of fluid-type 
duplicators is the Lo-Boy Model RES. 
The motor-driven duplicator allows easy 
change-over from automatic to hand 
operation, making the machine useful 
for many applications in systems work. 
Other features are the foot-pedal con- 
trol, single revolution operation when 
desired, “sit down” operation, new fluid 
saver device, and a handy utility shelf. 
REX-O-graph, Inc., is the manufacturer. 


Accounting Machine 
Speeds Posting 


HIGH posting speed and absolute ac- 
curacy in posting depositors’ checking 
accounts are possible with a new Under- 
wood Sundstrand Bank Model Account- 
ing Machiue. A 10-key keyboard is one 
of the many features of the machine, 
such as deposit key, no-deposit key, add 
back key, subtract back key, flexible 
date keyboard, front feed carriage, com- 
pletely visible printing, fast balance 
transfer, and simple error correction. 
Underwood Corporation. 
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New Posture Chairs 
Simple to Adjust 


FINGER-LIFT seats are the outstand- 
ing feature of a line of posture 
chairs. Both seat and posture back can 
be instantly any worker 
without using tools or turning the chair 
over. The Finger-Lift seat can be raised 
to any height between 17 to 20 inches 
by lifting lightly on the seat. It can 
be lowered and locked at any of these 
heights, by pressing a control lever 
beneath the seat. Another feature of the 
Cosco posture chair is the washable up- 
holstery—in maroon, green, or brown 

which is fastened to the seat with re- 
movable clips, permitting easy changes, 
if needed. The seat is padded with foam 
rubber, the back with Tufflex. Of tubular 
steel construction, models are available 
in heavy chromium or gray enamel. 
Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation. 
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“How did your file clerk 
find the papers so quickly?” 


® 
F. 


The answer is obvious—her files 
are equipped with Oxford 
Pendaflex hanging folders. This 
new style folder saves so much 
time that filing costs are cut as 
much as 20%. Install them in 
your present cabinets: you'll see 
immediate results. 


Send for 

cateleg todey. 
OXFORD FILING 
SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Garden City 
N.Y. 


Don't 
file it — 
HANG IT! 


PENDAFLEX® 
HANGING FOLDERS 








NEW, EASY 
WAY TO 
ADDRESS 
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1. Type mailing list addresses ONLY 
ONCE on an A. B. Dick mimeograph 
Addressing Stencil Sheet. 

2. Mimeograph as many sets of ad- 
dresses as desired on sheets of gummed, 
perforated labels. 


3. Attach labels to envelopes and com- 
plete mailings in record time at record 
low cost—as often as you wish! 

A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for 
use with all makes of suitable stencil dupli- 
cating products. 

SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY! 
SS = — a oo '/ 
A. 8. DICK COMPANY, Dept. AB-1050 
5700 Teuhy Ave., Chicage 31, i. 

Without obligation, send me full informa- 
tion about addressing with a mimeograph. 
Name 

Organization 

Address 

City 
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msiness TIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





1001. HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS... 
BY TELEPHONE. The telephone is 
such a vital tool in carrying on business 
that it is foolhardy not to make the best 
use of it. Sometimes the phone is the 
only link with people we do business 
with. Their opinion of us is governed by 
the impression we make over the tele- 
phone. A quick check on_ telephone 
courtesy is included in this booklet which 
will tell you whether your telephone 
personality is excellent, good, feir, or 
unsatisfactory. Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company will supply these booklets for 
your employees. 


1002. A CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE. 
Many men feel that they are not using 
their full capabilities or are not doing 
the type of work they like best. These 
men represent a vast amount of wasted 
manpower, which could be put to good 
use. With such men and their unused 
skills in mind, R. W. Bixby, Inc., has 
evolved a confidential service to help 
these men find exactly the right job. The 
Bixby booklet tells of the realistic ap- 
proach to bringing together men who are 
ready for bigger jobs and the employers 
who need their skills and qualifications. 


* * * 


1003. EL THUMBO. One of the most 
unusual booklets that ever found its 
way into our office is offered by Clary 
Multiplier Corporation. This is the en- 
tertaining story of a man who had a 
big thumb, and how he became a success 
—thanks to Clary. You'll enjoy the saga 
of El Thumbo and the unique illustra- 
tions that go with it. 


1004. GUIDE TO INTERIOR DESIGN. 
Here is a common-sense booklet with 
hints for furnishing and planning any 
interior—office, shop, or service establish- 
ment—without rivaling a Hollywood set- 
ting. Most interesting section discusses 
which colors to use to create the mood 
you want—including restrained or quiet. 
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Space and arrangement, distances and 
dimensions, how to select colors, and 
effective use of metal furniture are also 
covered. Interior Design Department, 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Company, 
will send you a copy. 


1005. MR. MURPHY HAS A VAULT. 
And he was very proud of the vault 
built into his office. The only problem 
was: In case of fire, who would put the 
important papers into the vault? Most 
people would be making tracks for 
safety, and who could blame them? Even 
if Mr. Murphy never had a fire, he was 
wasting a lot of his employees’ time by 
making them go to the vault for records, 
when the records could be kept at their 
work places. How point-of-use safe 
equipment ups office production is pointed 
out in the text. Write Remington Rand 
Inc., for booklet No. SC-679. 


1006. THE LE FEBURE LINE. Equip- 
ment, forms, and systems designed to 
“make bookkeeping machines more use- 
ful” are displayed in a new catalog from 
Le Febure Corporation. Full information 
is given on posting tray-binders, posting 
stands, housing units, files, machine 
bookkeeping desks, safes, and so on. 


1007. McBEE COLLATING WRITING 
BOARD. How to write the complete 
payroll in one operation is explained in 
this booklet. The simple system depends 
on a collating writing board, which can 
be adapted to almost any existing pay- 
roll plan. If getting out your payroll 
seems to take too long, write to The 
McBee Company for this bookiet. 


* * * 


1008. HERE’S HOW YOU CAN SAVE 
TIME, EFFORT, AND MATERIAL 
COSTS. Your shipping and mailing de- 
partments can use the tape dispensers 
shown in this folder to good advantage. 
Special machines and tapes for special 
purposes are also made by Better Pack- 
ages, Inc. If you have a sealing problem, 
send to Murray & Heister, Inc., or to 
Better Packages for your copy of this 


folder. 
* * * 


1009. WATTS FOR 1950. Now that the 
Government has begun taking a larger 
part of everyone’s pay check, and the 
end of the year is creeping up on us, 
W-2 forms again come into the picture. 
Alfred Allen Watts Company, Inc., shows 
its Government-approved withholding 
statements in this set of samples. There 
are snap-apart style forms made for use 
with typewriters and National Cash 
Register payroll machines, and con- 
tinuous forms designed for use in tabu- 
lating machines. Send for samples now. 


. * * 


10010. THE NEW IBM ELECTRIC 
FORMSWRITER. Four simple opera- 
tions are all that are necessary to prepare 


any kind of continuous forms. IBM 
all-electric operation means effortless, 
speedy, and economical typing. This 
booklet shows how easy it is to type 
continuous forms with its new Electric 
Formswriter by picturing the four steps 
in finishing a form. International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation will be glad 
to mail you a copy of this booklet on 
formswriting. 
* * * 


10011. TIFFANY PORTABLE OF- 
FICE MACHINE STANDS. The ex- 
clusive features that make Tiffany office 
stands so popular with office workers 
and cost-conscious executives alike are 
pointed out in a new booklet. Sturdy, 
noiseless, non-creep, sway-proof service 
is afforded by the stands, which hold 
almost any kind of business machine. 
One of the special features is the high 
or low drop-leaf arrangement on either 
side of the stand. Another benefit is 
the adjustable foot, which eliminates 
tension on uneven floor surfaces. Drop 
a line to Tiffany Stand Company to 
see the 10 features of these stands. 


* . 7. 


10012. HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR 
FLOORS. This booklet lists a number of 
reasons that cause floors to become prob- 
lems. If asphalt tile bleeds, grain rises 
on wood floors, rubber tile cracks, 
linoleum becomes porous, or terrazzo 
“blooms,” this booklet diagnoses the 
cause and recommends a cure. S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., offers this useful 
booklet on floor maintenance. 


* * . 


10013. YOUR LIGHTING SIMPLI- 
FIED. Valuable, helpful information for 
the prospective lighting buyer is con- 
tained in a new booklet issued by The 
Edwin F. Guth Company. The booklet 
has a dual purpose; first, it is a “buyer’s 
guide,” and, second, it outlines a new 
kind of lighting system with reduced 
maintenance costs. Write for your copy. 


* * * 


10014. USER EXPERIENCE WITH 
HUSH-A-PHONE. There are three 
chief reasons for using a Hush-A-Phone 
on your telephone or dictating machine. 
A survey of Hush-A-Phone Corporation 
customers showed that 45 per cent con- 
sidered privacy the chief benefit, 26 per 
cent emphasized office quiet, and 29 per 
cent observed that better hearing was 
the most important result. Comments of 
many users are included. 


o * * 


10015. SIMPLIFIED CONTROL WITH 
WHEELDEX. Rotary records for di- 
rect posting and reference records, for 
large or small cards in any volume, are 
described in this brochure. Everything 
from a 1,000-card file slightly bigger 
than a telephone to a full circle of 
Wheeldex cabinet-desk is pictured. One 
of the many advantages of this line 
made hy Wheeldex Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc, is that you can use your 
present cards in Wheeldex files. 
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10016. INSURANCE SURVEY AND 
ADVISORY SERVICES. Properly in- 
suring against business risks and hazards 
requires a specialized knowledge not 
usually possessed by most businessmen. 
With this in mind, Ebasco Services Inc. 
has made an outline of its insurance 
services for top management. Ebasco 
shows how its services are designed to 
assure that insurance coverage is ade- 
quate, at the minimum cost. Special 
hazards for each type of business are 
analyzed and provided for. Ebasco sees 
to it that the insurance carriers adjust 
losses properly and quickly. 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, American Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


1001. Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 
212 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
Ill. 
1002. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 110 Pearl St., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
1003. Clary Multiplier Corporation, 
San Gabriel, Cal. 
1004. Interior Design Dept. Royal 
Metal Manufacturing Company, 
175 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
ll. 
. Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave, New York 10, N. Y. 
(No. SC-679) 
. Le Febure Corporation, 617 Oak- 
land Rd., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
. The McBee Company, 295 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
. Murray & Heister, Inc., 1335 
Green Ct., N. W., Washington 
5, D. C.; or Better Packages, 
Inc., Shelton, Conn. 
. Alfred Allen Watts Company, 
Inc., 216 William St. New 
York 7, N. Y. 
10010. International Business Machines 
Corporation, 590 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 
10011. Tiffany Stand Company, Poplar 
Bluff, Mo. 
10012. S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Racine, Wis. 
10013. The Edwin F. Guth Company, 
2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis 
3, Mo. 
10014. Hush-A-Phone Corporation, 65 
Madison Ave., New York 16, 
Nw. ¥. 
10015. Wheeldex Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
40 Bank St., White Plains, N. Y. 
10016. Ebasco Services Inc., 2 Rector St., 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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THE CHART YOU CAN CHANGE 


Without Costly Re-Drafting! - 


Die Cut Plastic letters are used for 
Company name headings. Each letter 
has flanges which fit securely into 
the grooves of the felt background. 


Transparent Plastic windows (avail- 
able in many sizes) hold typewritten 
or hand-lettered cards. Movable 
Plastic strips form the rules. Any 
ecard may be changed or entire sec- 
tions re-arranged quickly and easily. 


“The 


jee esse 


aterchangeable 
ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


wrt Ree © Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 

aamnia Wonanedle © Sharp Prints Are Made Directly from the Chart 
and covered with © A Typewriter and Ordinary Paper Are All You Need 
firm-finished felt in © Relieves Busy Draftsmen of This Costly Work 
e 


choice of Maroon, Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
Dark Green, Black 


or White, Framed Send for 4-page folder illustrating typical organiza- 


in Oak, Walnut, “ . . pa 
Mahogany or Nat- tion structures and list of prominent users. Write or 


ural Birch. phone Michigan 2-6334 today. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. = j13,,%, "tts sr: 








Ye MODERN: 
VISUAL RECORD 
SYSTEMS 
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They Keep CHARTS, 
SALES RECORDS, 
GRAPHS and other 


Current Information 


- - - - RIGHT AT YOUR 
FINGER TIPS - - - - 


Puts Efficiency into Available in various 
YOUR Business sizes and models 


SEND FOR THIS CATALOG Floor type, wall type 
A fully illustrated catalog giving and counter type 
you complete information on Multi- 
plex Swinging Panel, 
Visual Record Systems 
\ is yours for the asking. 
Your copy is ready. 
Write for it today and learn how Multiplex can help you. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE COMPANY 


916-926 N. TENTH STREET ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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“Saue Ttime utthe 
Kite- Line 


THE MODERN COPYHOLDER 


Promotes Accuracy « Increases Production 
Saves Eyestrain * Portable 


= 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets: 
15 inch eye guide extension — $1.10 
20 inch eye guide extension — $1.25 











FREE TRIAL OFFER — Write asking us to send you 
a RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER with the understanding that 
you may return it without charge within ten doys. 


1025 - 15th Street, N. W. 
RITE-LINE CORP. 1025; 15h Sweet 


RITE-LINE copyvuHoiper 





Add 4-COLOR PUNCH 
to Your 
POST CARD MAILINGS! 


@ 27 Eye-Catching Color Designs 
+ ready for you to imprint with your sales 


message by any process + typewriter, stencil, 
i ph h P litho- 





graph, ete. ar, 

@ Cost Approx. Ac per Card 
Attention-getting as mailing cards, business reply 
cards, etc. Mail first class for only le. Send now 
for prices and 27 FREE SAMPLES showing the 


color designs! 


Mail Coupon Now! 





KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 Soe. Jefferson St., Chicage 7, Iilinois 


Sure! I want to add punch to my post card 
mailings. Send the free samples. 


TEU BOOKS 


CATALOGUES AND COUNTERS, A 
HISTORY OF SEARS, ROEBUCK 
AND COMPANY. This 788-page volume 
by Boris Emmet, formerly national re- 
tail merchandise manager of Sears and 
now board chairman at Snellenburg, the 
Philadelphia department store; and John 
| E. Jeuck, assistant professor of market- 
| ing at the University of Chicago, is an 
| extremely valuable addition to the much- 
neglected field of business history. It is 
superior to many company histories in 
that it has literary style, is based on 
painstaking research (Dr. Jeuck, who did 
the bulk of the work, devoted 31, years 
to the book) and most of all because it 
avoids the uncritical puffery that seems 
to characterize this literary genre. 

Many groups of people will find this 
book both edifying and entertaining; 
among these will be the number of people 
who shop in Sears’ stores or from Sears’ 
catalogs across the nation and wonder 
how this vast and far-flung economic 
empire can be efficiently controlled; a 
smaller group will be the local competi- 
tors of Sears whose wonder is more per- 
sonal and acute; but anyone. customer 
or competitor or plain citizen, who has 
interests in merchandising and the busi- 
ness history of the country, will read 
this book with pleasure and profit. 

Richard Sears, founder and prime 
mover of the company, was born in 
Minnesota, in 1863; he had his first job 
7 years later, thus properly observing 
the first important criterion for being 
labeled a true-blooded American success. 
By the time Sears was 16 he had learned 
telegraphy and was employed by a rail- 
road. It was within the unlikely confines 
of the North Redwood, Minnesota, station 
that Sears first exhibited and exploited 
his talents for “trading.” He sold lum- 
ber and coal to local folk and bought 
their meat and berries which he sold in 
other towns. 

His next venture led him into the 
involved field of arbitrage—he bought 
pocket watches from a company in Chi- 
cago and resold them to railroad agents 
in other towns who were able to under- 
sell local dry goods merchants by about 
40 per cent. 

The pattern was set; in 1887, Sears 
moved to Chicago and a few months 
later teamed up with a watch repairer 
from Lafayette, Indiana, Alvah Roe- 
buck. The company’s stock still consisted 
only of watches but was soon expanded 
to include jewelry. 

It was at this point that Sears re- 
vealed the second great talent that was 
responsible for the company’s growth; 
he began to distribute catalogs for which 
he wrote the copy—and “rich and tangy” 
copy it was. 

The limits of this review do not permit 
more detailed inspection. The book con- 





tinues with its interesting, chronological 
study of this remarkable company. 
Biographical sketches of the present 
leaders of the company and how they 
got there, together with a very detailed 
study of present personnel and merchan- 
dising policies, complete the book. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, LIl. 
$7.50. 


SELECTING THE NEW EMPLOYEE. 
By Paul W. Boynton. Here’s a manual 
of “sound practice” which is the spice 
of the personnel field. Mr. Boynton has 
presented a book which should be found 
on the desk of every personnel man in 
the country. 

The pages of this publication will carry 
you through a most active and interesting 
journey of selecting and recruiting new 
help, as well as some excellent points 
for the qualifications of an employment 
man. 

Each of the six sources for recruiting 
new employees is presented and described 
in workable style. Also covered within 
the 130 pages of this book is such ma- 
terial as the functions of an employment 
department, purposes of the interview, 
college recruiting, how to conduct an 
interview, and induction and training. 

The author pulls no punches about the 
position the employment man has re- 
garding the good will of the company he 
represents. Paul W. Boynton is an 
authority in the personnel world. He is 
a member of the staff of the industrial 
relations department, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company, Inc., and the author of 
Six Ways to Get a Job and So You 
Want a Better Job. Harper & Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. $2. 
BUDGETARY CONTROL. Professors 
William Rautenstrauch and Raymond 
Villers, the industrial consultants and 
members of the faculty at Columbia Uni- 
versity who developed the much-talked- 
about concept of “the break-even point,” 
have collaborated on another important 
book. Not unexpectedly this, too, intro- 
duces a concept, developed—or at least 
refined—by the authors; it is the “sales- 
mixture chart” for managerial accounting 
in companies making two or more 
products. 

The “sales-mixture concept” is further 
evidence of the gradual evolution which 
is transforming accountancy from a de- 
vice for the accumulation of fiscal data 
for purely historical purposes (“emotion 
recollected in tranquillity”), into making 
it an important tool in the day-to-day 
operation and control of a compari. 
Sales-mixture thinking is based on the 
fact that in multiproduct businesses, each 
sales dollar does not bring into company 
coffers the same amount of profit; in 
other words, in companies making more 
than one product, sales control cannot 
be limited to total sales, but first must 
interest itself in the composition of sales. 
The authors’ principles and charts will 
do much to clarify the muddled and 
sloppy thinking which weakens some of 
the previous writing in this difficult but 
important field. The book is available 
from Funk & Wagnalls Co., 158 E. 24th 
St.. New York 10, N. Y. $5. 
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SAMPLES 
» FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook's File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
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Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—$35,000 


If you are eonaigerins a@ new connection 
the undersigned. We 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Steel Guide Tabs 





nal personal! 
service (40 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 
Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Business Opportunities 





Widely known firm of Distributors with or- 
ganization covering Africa and the Rhodesias 
are owners of Factory site in heart of industrial 
area in Durban. Willing to consider propositions 
for establishment of factory in South Africa 
in conjunction with established American 
manufacturer. Irreproachable references offered 
and expected. All propositions clearly marked 
“Factory” to our legal representatives: 

Messrs. T. Woodhead, Bigby & Mackeurtan 
P.O. Box 2636, DURBAN, Natal, South Africa 





Unbreakabie spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permitremova!l or rearrangement 
Large epenings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable tebels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Seid by best stationers, U.S.and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents cach 
8,578 used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 
CHAS. 6. SMITH, Mfr., Box 646, Exeter, Nebr. 
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Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO. 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 
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While making preliminary investigations of 
some of the officés nominated in the search for 
the best offices in the country, AMERICAN 
BUSINESS staff members have uncovered some 
interesting facts. For instance, several com- 
panies are in the throes of remodeling offices or 


100 OF AMERICA’S BEST OFFICES 


building new office buildings, and they were not 
ready in time to be included in the nominations. 
Others are waiting to see what other companies 
have done, before modernizing their offices. A 
few withdrew their names because of company 
policies against publicity. 
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HETHER the Korean fracas was a bless- 

ing in disguise or an excuse to impose a 
“planned” economy on America, as some con- 
tend, remains to be seen. But we have com- 
mitted ourselves to the policy of buying world 
peace, by maintaining a balance of power. 
How much this will cost no one knows, but it 
would seem obvious that to pay the bill and 
stay solvent, some curtailment of consumer 
spending is necessary. So it does not follow, as 
some businessmen think, that Government 
spending will create a sellers’ market akin to 
that of World War II. As James J. Nance, 
president of Hotpoint, Inc., pointed out to 
the Chicago Chapter of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management, defense ex- 
penditures may be—probably will be—so 


spread that we can expand our productive 
capacity without unduly affecting the amount 
of goods available for civilian use. But aside 
from that, credit and other controls, taxes and 
rising prices will certainly discourage spend- 
ing. This is already happening in the building 


and automotive industries, two big props under 
current business. Who can say what the con- 
ditions might be in any industry 6 months 
from now? To think we ean sit back, give 
selling a holiday, and wait for the orders to 
fall into our lap, might get the sales depart- 
ment in a tight spot with top management 
later on. The only safe policy is to be prepared 
to move in any direction as the economic 
weather changes. This means keeping sales- 
men on their toes and maintaining advertising 
and sales promotion to insure leadership. 


Shows and Conventions 


It is interesting to note that General Motors 
Corporation has called off its auto show, sched- 
uled for January in New York. Trade shows, 
conventions, and exhibitions such as_ the 
Graphic Arts Exposition held in Chicago last 
month, have a certain educational value. Some 
sales benefits result. But they cost a lot of 
money to stage, take a lot of time on the part 
of exhibitors and their salesmen, and, in 
general, the return is seldom commensurate 
with the expenditure—when you add it all up. 
Then, too, this trade show business has become 
a bit of a racket. The success of one show 
encourages others to start similar shows, and 
it is sometimes difficult for a businessman to 
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go into one without going into all of them. 
If, as Secretary Sawyer predicts, business 
faces several years of restricted operations and 
curtailed profits, writing down appropriations 
for shows and conventions might be one way 
to cut selling expense without sacrificing the 
more useful forms of sales promotion. It is 
not just the cost of space and installing the 
exhibit, but the travel and entertainment ex- 
pense incurred by those in the organization who 
feel they “must” be there to glad-hand cus- 
tomers. All too often, we fear, many of these 
customers leave the show so befuddled that 
they are unable to remember who wined and 
dined them, much less what they learned. 


New Labor Law? 


No matter who wins the November elections, 
it seems likely that the next Congress, whether 
it welcomes the task or not, will have to write 
a new labor law. By firing Denham as general 
counsel for NLRB, the administration emascu- 
lated the Taft-Hartley Act, but at the same 
time dramatized certain features of the law 
which industrial relations men, and Senator 
Taft himself, realize need changing. It is hoped 
the new law, when and if it replaces Taft- 
Hartley, will concern itself with the public 
interest and not involve the country as the 
present law has done in a deluge of union 
shop elections and disputes. The union shop 
issue is just too complicated to solve by legis- 
lation. There are cases, for example some 
building trades, where the union shop serves 
the public interest. But usually it gives the 
union a monopoly which its leaders are quick 
to turn to profit. When one looks at the record 
of union shop elections since Taft-Hartley 
was enacted, it is a question whether the em- 
ployer and not the employee was “enslaved.” 
All in all, we believe Taft-Hartley has been 
good for organized labor, and good for some 
employers, and, to a lesser extent, good for 
the country. It has produced some balance in 
labor relations. But if it is to become a political 
football, the public interest is no longer safe. 
We hope the next Congress will frame a basic 
law which will put the public interest ahead 
of any group interest. The country, we are 
sure, is just as much fed up with labor mo- 
nopolies as it was with business monopolies 
20 years ago.—J.C. A. 
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"This machine 
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1. An exclusive combination of time- 
and-money-saving advantages—never 
before combined on one machine —en- 
ables this new National Accounting 
machine to cut accounting costs so 
sharply that the savings often pay for the 
entire equipment within a year! Savings 
then run on, year after year, as hand- 
some profit. 


2. It also gives more money-making in- 
formation about your business —facts 
most business men have always wanted, 
but many never had. Employee relations 


» 


are improved. There’s a saving in station- 
ery costs. Records are up- -to-the-minute. 


A small or medium-size business can 
handle a// its accounting on one National 
Multiple-Duty model. Larger concerns 
use batteries of these machines to handle 
specific jobs at minimum cost—and, 
during peak-load periods, shift jobs be- 
tween machines to cut costly overtime. 

Let our representative check your 
accounting set-up, and show you how 
much National Mechanized Accounting 
will save. i 


"..yes, and it gives 


information that helps 


yn 


make more money! 


Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from our local 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines...Adding Machines... 
Typewriters...Carbon Paper...Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


HAPPY ENDING 
...every month! 


,_ ee 





Even at the end of the month, there is no peak load to 
keep this young lady working late*. The Trial Balance 
agrees with the General Ledger Accounts Receivable Control. 


Why? 
Because day after day as she posted every debit and every @ 
credit, this Underwood Sundstrand MODEL A Account- 


ing Machine automatically balanced each Customer's 
Statement and Ledger Account. 


And, it automatically proved the accuracy of each posting 
...the instant it was completed. 


With this low-cost Underwood Sundstrand machine, this 
operator posts the Customer’s Statement and Ledger 
Account and prepares the Daily Journal...all in the same 
operation. 


Also, with this machine, she posts the Accounts Payable 
and prepares her company’s Payroll... additional jobs 
which are done quickly, with absolute accuracy. 


Adaptable to Your Business—Large or Small 


Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machines are now 
saving days and dollars for every kind of business. They're 
used for Accounts Receivable, Accounts Payable, Payroll 
Records, Stock Records, Sales Analysis Records... and many 
other applications. : 
You'll find an Underwood Sundstrand model to meet 


your individual requirements. Call your local Underwood 
office for full details. Or send for illustrated folder today! 





